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THE WHISKY TAIALE AT 8ST. LOUIS 





Reveal the fact that during the last two years only—1. « nee 1873—the Ring has robbed the Government 
} 


f about $10,000,000. 


JOYCE, McDONALD AND AVERY CONVICTED. 
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GENERAL ORVILLE E, BABCOCK, PRIVATE SECRETARY OF PRESIDENT GRANT, 
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LITTLE BOY BAB AND HIS KIND PROTECTOR. 


Henperson—Here’s a Lady who has come for Master Babcock.” 
Master B.—“Poo-hoo! JT don’t want to go.” 
U.S. G.—“Don't cry, Bab. She shan’t have you! TI discharge you, Henderson, and I won't be bothered by that Lady any more.” 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


CARY OF HUNSDON. 


The Recollections of a Man of '76, 
BY 


JOHN ESTEN COOKE, 


———_—__—__—__—_. 
——— 


| never risen to 





The imitial chapters of a new romance of 
thrilling historical interest, with the above 
title, and elegantly illustrated by Hyde, will | 
be commenced in 1,059 of 

Frank Leslie's | 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | 

The aim of this admirable work is to present, 
in the shape of an autobiographical story, a 
graphic and dramatic delineation of all the | 
main great incidents of the old AMERICAN | 
REVOLUTION, from Boston, through New | 
York, the Jerseys, Philadelphia, the Carolinas, | 
and Virginia to Yorktown, with personal and | 
all the Military 
Political Leaders, from the point of view of | 


familiar Portraits of and | 
an eye-witness of the scenes, and a personal | 
acquaintance of the men. 
The movement of the drama—which has | 
both a public and a private plot in full —is | 
rapid, and it abounds in effective situations. 
The reputation of its author, Mr. Joun Esten 


Cooke, of Virginia, has been too well estab- | 
lished by the success of his numerous previous | 
productions to need here anything more than 


mentioning the titles of his “ Virginian Come- | 
dians,” “Henry St. John, Gentleman,” and 


“ Surry of Eagle’s Nest,” in justification of his 


pre-eminent claims as an American novelist. 
These claims are strengthened by his present 
“CARY OF HUNSDON,” 
replete with popular interest, and, moreover, 
is singularly opportune in view of the Revolu- 
tionary Associations of our coming Centennial 
Year. 


work which is 


Secure, for the Centennial year, Frank 
Lesiie’s ILLUstraTeD NewspaPER, which will be 
furnished, with all its supplements, double 
numbers, extra sheets and editions which our 
Grand National Jubilee will call for, without 
extra cost, and delivered free at your post- 
office every week, by suBScRIBING Now. You 
will thus secure a correct and reliable history 
and pictorial representation of all matters of 
interest incident to the International Exposition, 
as well as the events of the day throughout the 
world. Send $4, with name and address, to 
Frank Lestiz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
and the paper will be regularly mailed to you, 
postage paid, for one year. 

Frank Leswre’s Intustratep ALMANAC for 
1876 is a carefully prepared and accurate 
almanac ; contains eight elegant chromos; 
thirty-four portraits of prominent persons} 
twenty-eight fine engravings on wood ; and is 
of elegant book-making. The 
Almanac will be sent, post-paid, to any address 
for 50 cents. 

Address, Frank Lesiie, 537 Pearl Street, 
New York. 
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WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE SEASON. 


HE Dutch forefathers of the city of New 
T York celebrated the “ Nieuw Jaar,” or 
New Year, with a solidity of joy which is 

still memorable among their descendants. They 
made it a day of feasting, dancing and high 
revel. Everything was done decorously, but in 
such a manner as to make everybody the hap- 
pier for the festival. There was not so much 
visiting from house to house, but there was 
more of gathering in noted places of enter- 
tainment, and of setting out such substantial 
cheer as warmed the stomach and satiated the 
appetite. When the moon rose on high-peaked 


| this refreshment, some enterprising beau may 
| have dared to persuade his sweatheart to ven- 





roof and gorgeous weathercock glittering in 
the snow, and lighted up the arms of the 
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gigantic windmills that stood like ghostly sen- | struggles, its sufferings and defeats, and a true 


tinels above the town, its beams fell upon many a 
happy company, whose dance and banquet 
began at the orthodox hour of five and ended 
at nine. They kept early hours in those old- 
fashioned days, but they made the most of 
their time, and when they put on their cloth 
wrappers and woolen “ rain-cloths,” their 
scarlet “love hoods” and yellow scarfs of 
worsted, there was no guest but regretted that 
the New Year holiday came but once in the 
twelvemonth. In their simplicity they had 
the fashionable distinction of 
being bored by making or receiving calls. 

Let it not be understood, however, that the 
ancient Knickerbockers had no elegance of 
dress nor magnificence of table with which to 
greet the advent of the young year. Gowns 
of thick silk with heavy embroidery, necklaces 
of ponderous gold, and weighty earrings of 
silver, petticoats of fine blue or scarlet cloth, 
or even of quilted silk embroidered in filigree 
of gold or silver, and striped stockings adorned 
with wonderful clocks, made a brilliant scene 
by aid of the oil-lamps and dipped candles that | 
flickered from whitewashed walls. Nor were 
the gentlemen behindhand in the attention 
paid to their personal decoration. In coats of 
kersey, serge or homespun, flowered with 
silver and adorned sometimes with golden but- 
tons, they affected silk or velvet breeches, 
enormous silver buckles, steel-hilted swords, 
and neck-cloths of rare lace. In the sight of 
their elders, the lads and lassies thus attired 
were, perhaps, a little too much given to fol- | 


lowing the dictates of fashion, but they 
had reached the summit of elegance. Yet, 
|} if they made such a magnificent display | 
of dress in the lusty measures of the | 


dance, they likewise exhibited most healthy 
appetites at the table. There was need of it. 
Modern salads and pastries had not then been in- | 
vented. The oaken board groaned under solid 
rounds of beef, pork and venison, with sub- 
stantial pancakes and huge oysters by way of 
dessert, while Antigua rum, brandy punch 
and Madeira wine served to keep out the cold 
and fortify the inner man. Strengthened by 


ture a drive up the “ Bowerie ” at the close of 
the niglt’s revel, but this was the extent of 
the mischief done. When at nine o’clock the 
watch passed through the silent streets, he 
could with a clear conscience send up under 
the burghers’ windows the reassuring cry, 
“ All’s well !” 

The descendants of the Knickerbockers cele- 
brate the birth of the New Year after this | 
fashion, but they do not seem to extract a 
great deal of enjoyment from it. Delicate 





tables that are spread with a little cake and an | 
abundance of wine ; dainty dames attired for | 
the reception of calls, and exchanging labored 
compliments of greeting with gentlemen who | 
openly vote the whole affaira bore ; wearisome 
hours in parlors where day is turned into night 
by the substitution of gas for sunshine, and a 
pervading snowstorm of white visiting-cards 
that take the place of personal greetings, go to 
make up the celebration of a day which cus- 
tom has decreed to be one of the whitest in the 
calendar. Can these things be termed an im- 
provement on the good old habits of our Dutch 
ancestry ? The compliments of the season are 
meaningless save as they call up some reality 
of happiness. It is because the customs of the 
past have degenerated into a mere piece of 
formalism that there has been danger, of late 
years, that the observance of New Year's Day 
would practically die out. The festival seemed 
to have lost its old family flavor. There is no 
gathering of the clans as in the days when Jan 
and Dirck danced lustily in silyer-laced coats. 
The sons of these stout citizens find their 
strength so exhausted by driving in a coupé 
trom one house to another, showering bits of 
pasteboard as they go, that they seek their club 
in the early evening to counteract their labors 
by heavy draughts of “ Jersey lightning ”’ or 
compounds with whose names the writer of 
polite English would not presume to wrestle. 
Perhaps if some daring leader of society would 
revive the fashion of gathering families and their 
intimate friends for the celebration of the first 
glad day of the year by song and dance and 
merry-making, there would be such an awak- 
ening of old ties as would give new life to the 
whole community. Would it not be worth 
while to attempt the experiment? Cer- 
tainly all the men and women who profess to 
look forward to New Year’s Day with a shiv- 
ering species of dread would hail the change 
with delight, and revel in the anticipation of 
realizing the good wishes that make up the 
compliments of the season. A happy New 
Year indeed would that be which began with 
one day of unalloyed enjoyment. 

After all, this is but a single day, and 
fashion must do with it as it wills. The rest 
of the year belongs to each man to make or 
mar as he wills. Out from the dark curtain 
of time there peeps a fair young face, and the 
artist has elsewhere pictured it to the reader 
in fairer lines than the pen can use in de- 
scribing it. Full of faith and hope, it smiles 
upon a world to which it seeks to bring joy. 
They who send back to it a greeting of the 
same faith and hope will receive the choicest 
blessings of the gladsome young stranger. 
These are the traits that win from the check- 
ered fortunes of life a final victory. It is 
every man’s own work that shall make his 
New Year happy. The past is dead and buried. 
with all its follies and losses, its hates and 





manhood will not remain wr: ‘zing its hands 
over the grave. There they are to rest 

gone with the past. Into the new land that 
lies before his pilgrim feet, the true man will 
carry none of the quarrels and envyings and 
wounds of bygone days. Only thus can he 
achieve success, or hope for any enjoyment of 
his life. It was in this spirit that our fore- 
fathers welcomed the birth of each succeed- 
ing year. They had their failings, as is the 
lot of all dust, but they had more than their 
share of happiness. Their ways are worth 


watching, and perhaps may deserve imitat‘on. | 


At least, with the compliments of the season 
let us also wish ourselves in this centennial 
year as much joy as filled their lives, while 
certain of a progress in art. science and litera- 
ture such as never entered their dreams. 


THE EXPLOSION OF DYNAMITE 
AT BREMERHAVEN. 


i hinge loss of life occasioned by the explosion 
of a case of dynamite at Bremerhaven, 


| and the narrow escape of the crew and pas- 


sengers of the steamer Mosel from an impend- 
ing destruction at sea, has naturally excited 
much sympathy and interest from all parts of 
the world. That passengers’ luggage is ad- 
mitted on board ship without inspection 
suggests the thought that not unfrequently 
dangerous compounds are smuggled into the 
hold, and that perhaps the loss of some of the 
vessels which have never been heard from 
may be attributed to some infernal machine 
thus secretly introduced. The very idea is suf- 
ficient to put the directors of our steamship 


' ® . 
| lines upon their guard, and it ought to con- 


centrate their attention upon the discovery of 
some plan by which future danger may be 


| averted. In the case before us it will be of in- 


terest to give some account of the explosion 
which occasioned so much harm, and thus to 
afford to all persons interested some clue by 
which they may be able to detect an attempt 
at this kind of dangerous smuggling. 

Dynamite, to which is attributed the acci- 
dent in Bremerhaven, has become a generic 
name for a variety of mixtures of nitro- 
glycerine. The name, signifying great strength, 
was originally applied by the Swedish engi- 
neer Nobel to a mixture of seventy-five per 
cent nitro-glycerine with twenty-five per cent. 
infusorial silica—the silica simply acting as a 
sponge to absorb the liquid oil. Nobel found that 
by taking this precaution the nitro-glycerine 
was less liable to explosion by percussion, and 
that when the compound was finally fired by a 
peculiar cap, the force was greater than when 
the oil alone was used. The success of this 
invention called out many imitations, and in- 
stead of silica, a variety of substitutes were 
employed, giving rise to trade names, some of 
which may have served to disguise the na- 
ture of the packages that were offered for 
transportation. 

Colonia powder is a variety of dynamite 
composed of ordinary gunpowder mixed 
with forty per cent. of nitro-glycerine. It 
is much more dangerous to handle than gun- 
powder, and the nitro- glycerine makes it 
more effective. Dualine may be regarded 
as another variety; instead of infusorial 
silica, the inert substance employed is saw- 
dust previously treated with acids, which 
is saturated with about thirty-five per cent. of 
the explosive oil; nitre and other compounds 
rich in oxygen are sometimes added. _Litho- 
fracteur is a coarse kind of blasting-powder, 
composed of nitrate of baryta and charcoal, 
with which thirty-five per cent. of dynamite 
is mixed. Giant-powder does not vary mate- 
rially from the original dynamite as invented 
by Nobel. Numerous other sub-species of 
this powerful explosive have been put upon 
the ‘market, the only difference being in the 
nature of the material used to absorb the 
oil. Even brown sugar has been employed to 
advantage, as it could be readily separated 
from the oil by dissolving it out in water. 

It will be seen from the above recapitulation 
that it would be difficult, in packages which ap- 
pear to contain sand, sawdust or brown sugar,to 
recognize the giant that lurks concealed under 
such harmless disguise. The circumstance, 
however, that there is usually some peculiar 
smell clinging .to the oil, and the suspicion 
that would attach to any attempt to forward 
such apparently innocent substances in un- 
usual packages, may serve to put the freight 
agents on their guard, and perhaps enable them 
to frustrate the designs of ill-disposed persons. 

The history of modern explosives is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, and runs parallel 
with the progress that has been made in every 
department of knowledge. The last thirty years 
have witnessed remarkable progress in the in- 
vention and introduction of explosive agents. 
Schoenbein, the celebrated Swiss chemist, in 
1846 discovered gun-cotton. This important 
contribution to our knowledge of the action of 
mixed acids upon cellulose was the signal for 
analogous researches to be made in every 
direction and by a great number of chemists. 
Gun-cotton, or, as it may more properly be 
called, tri-nitro cellulose, has not proved to be 
of much practical use asa blasting or explosive 
agent. Unless it is kept under water it is 
liable to spontaneous decomposition. When 
used pure, it goes off too rapidly, and there are 
other practical difficulties in the way of its 
general use in war or in mines. Its transport- 
ation can be rendered comparatively harmless 
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by sending it in wet packages, as is done with 
phosphorus. The great and invaluable use of 
tri-nitro cellulose is as collodion in photography. 
Since the introduction of collodion, the chief 
progress has been made in researches upon 
the action of light for the taking of pictures 
and in astronomical studies. It was while en- 
gaged in repeating Schoenbein’s experiments, 
and in trying other substances than cotton in the 
laboratory of Professor Pelouze of Paris, that 
Sombrero, an Italian chemist, succeeded in 
making an explosive oil by the action of 
| sulphuric and nitric acids upon glycerine. The 
glycerine itself is a perfectly harmless and a 
| very useful oily liquid. It was formerly thrown 
| away, but is now manufactured directly from 
suet and lard, and has become an extensive 
article of commerce. It is, in fact, a fatty 
alcohol known to chemists as propeny! alco- 
hol, and ordinary mutton suet is largely com- 
posed of it. Sombrero found, in 1847, that by 
treating glycerine in the same way that Schoen- 
bein had manipulated gun-cotton, a pale yellow 
oily liquid of 1.6 specific gravity, insoluble in 
water, settled down in the vessels employed 
for the experiments. This oil was found to be 
very explosive, at the cost of the windows 
|} and much of the glass-ware in Professor Pe- 
louze’s laboratory. Fortunately, no lives were 
| lost; but the danger of experimenting with it 
| was deemed so great, that further researches 
was abandoned, and it was not until 1864 that 
| Alfred Nobel took up the subject and applied 
| the discovery to practical uses. Although 
| Nobel himself has thus far escaped without 
| harm, his brother and other members of his 
family were blown up in the first factory, and 
| many lives have since been sacrificed in this 
| country and Europe to the incautious handling 
| of what is really a most dangerous explosive. 
When nitro-glycerine was first introduced, it 
| was called by various names for the purpose 
of disguise, and it is an appalling fact that 
many packages of it have been secretly trans 
ported on shipboard and on our freight 
trains. A few years since a box containing it 
was sent by express and left unclaimed in the 
office of a down-town hotel, where it served 
as a support for the feet of the guests who 
were having their boots polished. It stood 
near the stove, and one morning, as some 
smoke was seen to issue from it, the porter 
seized it and hastily threw it into the street, 
where it exploded, causing the loss of several 
lives, and doing much damage to the neighbor 
ing buildings. But for the presence of mind 
of the porter, there would have been great 
loss of life by the impending total wreck of 
the hotel. It was in consequence of the danger 
and the difficulty of transportation that Nobel 
modified his original invention and substituted 
dynamite. It is said that the Austrian rail- 
roads accept this powder as freight. and that 
no accidents have occurred. The whole story, 
as it comes to us from Europe, is so horrible, 
that it suggests the probable ravings of a dis- 
eased brain rather than a truthful narrative. 
The results of the official investigation will 
be looked forward to with great interest, and 
it is to be hoped that the mysterious connec- 
tion of the man Thompson with the affair will 
be cleared up, and that some means will be 
devised to prevent in the future any introduc- 
tion on board ship of a compound which 
either spontaneously or in any other way is 
liable to explosion. . 














EMOTIONAL POLITICS. 


ARL SCHURZ is credited with the re- 
mark that President Grant in his Des 
Moines address, and, at a latter date, in his 


annual message to Congress, had presented an 
alluring- programme to the Republican Party 
by his suggestions respecting the public 
schools and their religious relations, because 
such a discussion promised to revive in all its 
force the reign of “emotional politics.” The 
domain of “emotional politics” has always 
been the favorite field of the demagogue and 
the agitator. Robespier’e in his earlizr days 
was troubled with conscientious scruples 
about the rightfulness of taking animal life for 
the sustentation of man, but so soon as he had 
become thoroughly imbued with the political 
emotions aroused by the strife of the French 
Revolution this abstemious anchorite of the 
vegetarian school was turned into a very 
monster of barbarity. 

The men who love to cry Havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of war, never fail to find in emotional 
politics their most attractive bones of conten- 
tion. In proportion as a cause is high and holy, 
it is suited to enlist the support of zealous 
votaries, and in proportion as it deals with 
arguments which are matters of taith and 
opinion rather than of tangible and practicable 
concern, it is fitted to afford the conditions ofa 
never-ending controversy. For this reason it 
was that Canning, as an enlightened patriot, 
deprecated “a war of opinion” as being the 
worst of all the scourges that afflict mankind, 
and for this reason it was that Edmund Burke, 
as a philosophical statesman, has left his preg- 
nant warning against the perils of an “ armed 
doctrine.” 

Peter the Hermit. by an appeal to the senti- 
ments of his hearers, found it easier to com- 
bine * the sacramental hosts ’’ of Europe for the 
expulsion of the Moslem from Jerusalem than 
to inculcate the practical duties of Christianity 
by an appeal to the judgments and interests of 
men. The Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
attests at once the virulence and the enduring 
nature of religious passions when they have 
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been pressed into the service of States and 
of political parties. 
in England has often saved the Tories from an 


impending fall, richly earned by their mis- 
management, because it has diverted the 
popular attention from that mismanagement to 


a furious polem n which the welfare of the 
empire has been postponed to the gratification 
of sectarian animosities and the tree indulgence 


of theological hatreds. 


And it is precisely for this reason that the 
invention of an “emotional issue’ at the | 
present stage in the existence of the Republi- 
can Party deserves to be received by the | 


American people with the strongest suspicions. 


Such issues have been found in theexperience of 
other communities to mask the designs of politi- | 


cal strategy, while at the same they have let 
loose upon the social fabric a storm of passion 
which must shake it to the very foundation. 
The Republican Party has hitherto forged the 
most effective of its weapons in the fires of an 


ardent fanaticism directed to the extinction of | 
slavery. In so doing it has wielded some of 
the most noble instincts of human nature at 
the will of its ambitious leaders. It has 


especially plumed itself on being “ a party of 
great moral ideas,” and finding in this pre- 
tension the secret of an imposture which long 


enabled it to palm off a Benjamin F. Butler as | 


the full-blown type and embodiment of its 
latter-day glory, it now aspires, under the 
lead of President Grant, to be known and 
honored as a party of great religious ideas in 
respect to the discipline and direction of our 
public schools. 

It remains to be seen whether the spirits 
summoned from the vasty deep of a politico- 
religious fanaticism will come at the bidding 
of our Republican Glendowers. [ut it re- 
quires no sagacity to predict that if these 
political conjurers shall be successful in their 


sorceries, the country is on the eve of an 
electoral contest which will rouse the most 
infuriate of human frenzies in the nominal 


service of a holy cause which accepts no such 
service at the hand of her genuine and faithful 


worshipers. In such a struggle the lovely 


fruits of peace and charity in the Christian | 


Church would perish beneath the storms of 
controversy, as an eminent pulpit orator has 
said before us when referring merely to the 
distressing effect of sectarian contentions apart 
from the greater 
complication with political passions. 
a struggle the practical and material interests 
of the Republic which constitute 
the fitting sphere of the politician and the 
staiesman—must be pretermitted to 
room for feather-brained Mucklewraths turn- 
ing their pulpits, after the manner of Bishop 
Haven, into so many political “drums eccle- 
siastic,”’ to be beaten in unison with the latest 
Republican *quick-step. In such a struggle the 
cause of common-school education would needs 
become the football of party, and, instead of 
being rescued from the dominion of sects, 
would be exposed to the bitterness of sects in 
alliance with party for the attainment of per- 
sonal and political ends. 

As long as our public school systems are 
left, where the Constitution of the United 
States leaves them, subject to the management 
and control of the people in the several States, 
there is no room for the emergence of those 
hypothetical dangers against which President 
Grant would guard them ; for the people who 
have established these schools are every- 
where found no less competent to protect 
their integrity than quick to resent attacks 
upon their perpetuity. The attempt to enlist 
this American sentiment in the exclusive ser- 
vice of one party will, we opine, turn out to 
be as futile as it is overweening and selfish. 


evils engendered 


interests 


CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
TMHERE are few, we believe, who regret 
that the sentence of Stauderman has been 


commuted. In place of ending his days on 


the scaffold. he will spend the remainder of 
life as a prisoner, or, if he | 
of 


his wretched 
should exhibit unmistakable symptoms 
derangement, as the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. Stauderman was guilty of a great 
crime. He took the life of an innocent and 
unoffending young woman, for no other reason 
than that she refused to marry him. 
not a sudden and unpremeditated act. It 
was deliberate, willful murder. Such a crime 
naturally enough filled the public mind with 
indignation and horror. It is no longer doubt- 
ful, however, that Stauderman is insane ; and 


it is well that to the horror of the murder of 


an innocent girl there is not to be added the 


horror of the execution of an irresponsible 


lunatic 

It is evident from the manner in which the 
public has received the intelligence of the 
commutation of Stauderman’s sentence that 
his execution would have been a blunder. It 


would have shocked, not satisfied, the public 
mind. The sentiment which prevails in re- 
gard to Stauderman is very different to that 


which prevails in regard to Scannell. It was 
felt in the one case that the law had been 
robbed of its victim. It is felt in this 


other that the carrying-out of the sentence 
would have defeated the ends of justice. The 


people have good reason to regard the plea of | 


insanity with suspicion ; but there is evi- 
dently an honest disposition not to turn a deaf 
ear to the plea when the insanity, as in the 


case of Stauderman, is clearly aud conclu-ively | 
‘ pemaiu united, 


established. 


| that after a fair, full and impartial trial, and 


| grant a respite, a judge other than the judge 
| who presided at the trial and who pronounced 
by their | 

In such | 


} inal court of appeal, whose decisions should 


make } a 
already, the whole subject is worthy of the 





| ferent collegiate institutions are fondly wed- 


It was | 


| would 
| She has not been so successful of Iate years 


| would be. 


|any of its interest ; and the presumption is 
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We believe we express the sentiments of 


The ery of “ No Popery ” | the great mass of intelligent! men in the com- 
; per) : | 


munity when we say that the manner in | 
which the law has been tampered with in the | 
case of Dolan has been the reverse of satis- 
factory. It may be that Dolan is innocent of the 
crime of which he was convicted. If innocent, it 
it is well that he should have the benefit of a 
stay of proceedings. It is unfortunate, however, 


after sentence has been pronounced, it should 
be so easy to interfere with and hinder the 
course of justice. The so-called new evidence 
may prove to be worthless. It may be found 
to be a mere invention, and altogether with- 


out foundation in fact. Should such be the 
case, it will not be at all wonderful if some 
fresh effort should be successful in saving 


Dolan from the gallows. When punishment is 
long deferred, the crime is liable to be for- 
gotten, public indignation cools down, and the 


disposition to clemency is correspondingly 
strengthened. A new trial may save Dolan’s 
life. 


There is something radically wrong in our 
criminal procedure and in our administration 
of justice. It is in the last degree desirable 
that the law be so administered that no inno- 
cent person should suffer ; but it is not less 
desirable that the law be so administered that 
no guilty person should escape. We believe 
the cases are few in which the innocent are 
brought to punishment. Unfortunately for 
the ends of justice and for the welfare of the 
community, the guilty often escape. Our 
criminal laws call loudly for reconsideration 
and revision. The jury system, as it now 
is all but worthless. How often does the 
guilty person escape because twelve men can- 
not agree?) Why should unanimity be deemed 
a necessity? A two-thirds majority is reck- 
oned satisfactory in our halls of legislation 
Why should it not be satisfactory in the jury- 
room? Some such change as this neces- 
sary if we would not have trial. by jury 
degenerate into a mere farce.- There is 
room for improvement not in this direction 
only. The manner in which the execution of 
Dolan was arrested was not creditable to 
American law. While Governor Tilden was 
still deliberating as to whether he should 


is, 


18 


sentence in the case steps in and grants a 
stay of proceedings. Such a course ouglit not 
to be possible. The establishment of a crim- 
be final, would be an improvement on the 
present state of things. As we have said 


consideration of professional jurists. Let there 
be a fair trial ; let the decision of a two-thirds 
majority be sufficient to convict; and let the 
sentence of the law be carried out promptly, 
and in such a manner as not to make the pun- 
ishment of crime, as in a recent striking in- 
stance, more hateful than crime itself. Let 
us hope that the whole subject will receive 
such attention at the hands of our legislators 
that the law will become more and more a 
terror to evil-doers and a praise to them that 
do well. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
REGATTA. 


HE retirement of Yale from the College 
Rowing Association has naturally enough 
created some little talk in boating circles. The 
Rowing Association can well enough dispense 
with Yale, or indeed with any one of the 
colleges. The races last year at Saratoga 
showed that the Rowing Association rests on a 
solid foundation ; and there is good reason for 
believing that it will prove to be a permanent 
and useful institution. To outdoor sports, to 
boating particularly, the young men of the dif- 


ded ; and we know of nothing better fitted to 
develop some of the nobler qualities of true 
manhood. A healthful, vigorous intellect bears 
a close and intimate relation to a sound and 
vigorous body. Open-air sports are eminently 
conducive to physical health ; and we should 
regret any occurrence which might have the 
effect of interfering with the success of the 
annual regatta at Saratoga. We have no desire 
to impute motives. Yale may have reasons 
for retiring from the Association, unknown to 
us. It does seem to us, however, that her 
retirement is a great blunder, and that she 
do well to reconsider her decision. 


as, perhaps, she ought to have been, and as 
her past record justified her to hope she 
But the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle always to the strong. She 
ought to have tried again. Where there is 
bravery of soul, defeat stimulates, not discour- 
ages. In the future Yale might regain her 
lost laurels. Let us hope that Harvard will 
not follow the example of Yale. It would be 
a misfortune if she should do so, at least with- 
out first winning a victory. Whatever may 
be the final decision of Yale and Harvard, the 
intercollegiate regatta at Saratoga, in this 
centennial year of 1876, is not likely to lose 


not unreasonable that the two great New Eng- 





land colleges, realizing the loneliness of their 
oa 6 

position, will retain connection with the Row- | 

ing Association. In view of future pine ype 


tion ~all the colleges will do well to 
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GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 


ENDING DECEMBER 25, 1875. 


Monday. .113°; @113% | Thursday 11274 @ 11334 
Tuesday ......113'; @1 } lay 113 Dd 1134, 
Wednesday 11334 i] Saturday....(Holiday.) 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE CoytrapicteD Rumon that Ex-Boss Tweed 
had escaped to Cuba proves to have been but one 
of the numerous expedients to baffle those who are 
seeking him—if any such there be. 


AN EarruquakE has terrified, but not seriously 
injured, the capital of Virginia, Richmond, which 
has so bravely withstood, within a few years, suc- 
cessive shocks from war, fire and flood. 


Tue Farmer who sells watered milk should be 
subjected to the same penalty as the milkman who 
brings it to market, and the Board of Health ought 
to ask the Legislature to pass a law to that effect. 


Tue Roya PAvace at Barcelona was almost de- 
stroyed on Sunday, December 26th. King Alfonso 
and wou'd-be King Carlos hardly needed this ag- 
gravation to the hot time that royalty is having in 
Spain. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA Will be the attraction for gold 
and silver seekers, now that the reports of our naval 
officers show how immensely rich it is in minerals, 
and how much it is suffering for lack of American 
enterprise. The miners expelled from the Black 
Hills region may well liasten to this new El Dorado. 


A SATISFACTORY CurisTMAs PREsSENT.—Mr. J. M. 
Sears,a Yale College student, attained his majority 
on Christmas Day, and with it acquired possession 
of a neat litile property estimated at $9,000,000. 
In his infancy his parents died, and this property, 
about one-half of which consists of real estate in 
Boston, Mass., has been held in trust for him, and 
judiciously managed, by three trustees. 


THe New Prussian Army List enumerates twelve 
field-marshals, one master-general of the ordnance 


and two colonel-generals, filty-three generals and | 


one hundred and fifty-one major-generals. The 
oldest officer of the Prussian army is Feld-marshal 
von Wrangel, who will complete next year the 
ninety-second year of his life, and the eightieth 
year of his service in the Prussian Army. 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFEDERACY would be a 
consummation so devoutly to be desired that it is 
satisfactory to find the movement in favor of it de- 
cidedly progressing. Guatamala has prepared a 
basis for it, which, although defective in some re- 
spects, could not fail, if adopted, to hasten the day 
when the United States of Central America may 
rejoice in something like ‘‘ the more perfect union” 
attained by our own United States. 


CHARLES O’Conor, the eminent lawyer, was 
almost well enough on Saturday last to enjoy a 
Christmas dinner. For many years, it is said, Mr. 
O'’Conor has allowed |iimself only Christmas as a 
day of rest from his incessant professional toil. 
Had he indulged more frequently in ‘‘ days of rest,”’ 
he night have eaten a heartier Christmas dinner 
this year. As it is, all rejoice in the prospect of 
his speedy recovery to his usual health. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHY.—In the last number 
of the Fortnightly Review Professor W. Stanley 
Jervons presents a view of the English Post Office 
Telegraph system, which is in the last degree dis- 
couraging. It does not pay, and Professor Jervons 
argues that it will not pay at the present low rate 
of charges. As the business increases—and it in- 
creases steadily every year—the revenue decreases, 
There is great reason to fear that the Government 
will discontinue the system. Mr. Jervons regrets 
the financial failure of the Telegraph Department, 
because it puts an inseparable obstacle in the way 
of any further extension of Government industry in 
the present generation. 


ForeratTuers’ Day was duly celebrated, Decem- 
ber 22d, in New York city, by the New England 
Society. 
warned by his Des Moines experiment, went back 
to his old ‘‘ policy of silence,”’ and made nospeech- 
The celebration elicited, on the part of the Evening 
Post, the tollowing suggestive and patriotic com- 
ment: ‘ There is reason to hope that the time will 
come when the courage and manliness of Puritan 
and Cavalier and Knickerbocker shall be remem- 
bered equally in all parts of the land, and when the 
deeds of the forefathers, of whatever race or line- 
age they may have been, will be held in honor as 
a common subject of pride to all Americans.” 


Curistmas Cueer in New York city was not | 


dampened even by the fogs that enveloped troops 


of fantastically-dressed boys parading through the | 


streets. Chimes of bells merrily ushered in the 
day. The churches resounded with special services 
of song and thanksgiving. Thousands of glowing 
firesides were surrounded by happy family gather- 
erings. Children danced with delight round Christ- 
mas trees in thousands of comfortable parlors. 
Charity sent its gifts to brighten the gloom of many 
a garret. The news-boys and news-girls were 
sumptuously entertained at Mouquin’s by the 
proprietor of the Evening Telegram. All the be- 
nevolent institutions made ample provision for the 
enjoyment of their respective inmates. Even the 
prisons were penetrated by gieams of Christmas 
Many German societies and other social 
But alas! two 
August 


gladness, 
organizations held joyous festivals. 
murderous assaults—the fatal shooting of 
Zornow in Second Street, and the atrocious at- 
tempt of John Nannery, at a tenement in South 
Fifth avenue, to kill and burn his wife—stained the 
record of the holiday. 

RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE.—Since we indicated the 
purpose of General Grant to use the cloak of re- 
ligion as a garb for his ambitious designs, he has 
received a renomination from Bishop Haven and 
his clerical brethren, and his partisans are foment- 
strife with an unsparing hand. A 
partv, modeled on that of the 


ing religious 
2 


tark 


miter Kuow- 


Nothing clurch-buriers, is aiteddy ab Wofa, aud 


President Grant was present, but, as if 





| the prospect of arson and violence is not far dis- 
} tant. A little more than a hundred years ago the 
same 8} irit which animates Mr. Grant and his gang 
was rife i. the American army. How it was met 
by General Washington may be seen by the follow 


| ing verbatim extract from one of his orderly-books : 
‘Novem er 5, 1775.—As the commander-in-chief 
has been apprised of a design for the observance of 

| that ridicul us and childish custom of burning the 


effigy of the Pope, he cannot help expressing his 
surprise that there should be officers and soldiers 
in this army so void of common sense as not to see 
the impropriety of such a step at this juncture—at 
a time when we are soliciting, and have readily ob- 
tained, the friendship and alliance of the people of 
Canada, whom we ought to consider as brethren 
embarked in the same cause—the defense of the 
general liberty of America. At such a juncture, 
and in such circumstances, to be insulting their 
| religion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or ex- 
cused ; indeed, instead of offering the worst insult, 
it is our duty to tender thanks to them, our 
brethren, as to them we are indebted for every 
| late happy success over the common enemy in 
| Canada.’’ We would respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of Mr. Grant to the above extract were we 
not perfectly aware of the utter contempt he has 
for the name and teachings of Washington, as evi- 
denced in his brief but malign career as chief magis- 
| trate. For instance, General Washington consented 
| to receive from the Public Treasury only the sums 
he had actually expended in_the public cause, 
whereas, Mr. Grant grabbed and pocketed twice 
the wage that he agreed to serve the country 
But, as Dogberry says, ‘‘ comparisons are 


’ 


for. 
| odorous.’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomgsTIC. 


Tae merchants of St. Louis dedicated their new 
Chamber of Commerce on the 21st ult. 


ArRcHuBisHop Woop of Philadelphia excommunicated 
the Molly Maguires of the mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

By an explosion of a gas main under Federal Street 
Bridge, Boston, several persons were killed and others 
seriously injured. , 

NEARLY a thousand woolen-mill operatives at Rock. 
ville, Conn., went on a strike last week, on account of a 
reduction of wages. 

Ir is reported by naval officers that Lower California 
is immensely rich in minerals, and that only a little 
American enterprise necessary to develop vast 
wealth. 

Speaker Kerr announced the House Committees, 
and Mr. Ferry was re-elected President of the Senate 
until January 7th, after which both branches adjourned 
until the 5th 

Tue request of the Texas delegation in Washington 
upon the President to send more troops to the Rio 
Grande District was refused, on the ground that they 
could not be spared 

GovERNOR CHAMBERLAIN Of South Carolina refuzed to 
sign the commissions for the three judges-elect of 
the Charleston District, on account of their political and 
mental incapacity, and the leading business men form- 
ally thanked him for so doing. 

Aupitor THAYER was examined by the New York 
Canal Commission about his purchase of canal certifi- 
cates, and admitted the charge, stating his action had 
been upon the advice of Governor Tilden, and that his 
| friends only profited by the purchase. 

FOREIGN. 
| Ir is reported that the Khédive is anxious to sell 
another batch of Suez Canal shares. 


18s 


Tae British troops have been successful in Malacca, 
| having captured Kintah without sustaining serious loss. 


Curwa’s first step in the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Western Powers was to appoint Chen- 
Lan-Pin and Yung-Heng Ministers to the United States, 


In addition to the appropriation for the Centennial 
by the Dominion Government, the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario last week granted the suin of $22,000 
to further the interests of Canadian exhibitors. 


CapTain- GENERAL VALMASEDA resigned his post in 
| Cuba, and General Jovellar, Minister of War, and Cap- 
tain-General during the Virginius excitement, was 1p 
pointed his successor. More troops will be sent ftom 
Spain to Havana. 

A RENEWAL Of the pledges of reform was sent by the 
Turkish Government to the Great Powers. As Russia's 
lukewarmness was occasioned by a distrust of the 
guarantees, it is thought she will now accept (hem, 
and thus materially hasten the settlement of the Merze- 
govina troubles upon the plans of Austria, supported 


by Prussia. 





OBITUARY. 
EMBER 18th.—At New York, Frederick 8S. Stall- 


knecht, a prominent lawyer, remarkably fine lin- 
i a true-hearted, scholarly gentieman, 


Dec 





aged 55. 
« 20th.—At Port Jervis, N. Y., William U. Saeger, 


aged 83. He was born in Austria, and was a Gov 
ernment geologist for thirty-eight years, having 
charge of the survey of the Tyrol, and for a time 
was Superintendent of the Government saltworks at 
Nall, in the Tyrol. He removed to this country in 
1840. Some years ago the Khedive of Egypt ten 
dered him a salary of $35,000 per year to make th t 
country his home 


“ 20th.— At Washington, D. C., Basil Brown, one 
of the antiquarians of the United States Navy, aged 
76. For torty-seven years he had been am ssenger 


at the commandant s office of the Washington Navy 
Yard, 

“ 21st,—At Baltimore, Md., Dr. Samuel B. Martin, 
a surgeon in the war of 1812; health officer of the 
city from 1830 to 1838 and Surgeon of the Old De 
fenders’ Association, aged 91 

“ 91st.—At Santa Fé, N. M., the Hon. Joseph G. 
Palen, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico for the past fifteen years 


A private dispatch from Cairo reports that Dr. 
Munzinger, with 300 men, fell into an ambuscade 


treacherously laid for him between Tajurrah and 


Cuhnosa. Dr. Munzinger and 140 men were massa 
cred, the remainder reaching Tajurrah after five days’ 
fighting. Dr. Munzinger was a native of Switzerland 
and was born in 1832 In 1854 he went at the head 
of a commercial expedition to the Red Sea, He 


afterwards visited the border lands of Abyssinia, and 
in 1870 traveled in Arabia. He published im 1864 an 
acccount of the German expedition in East Africa, 
having previously written other works upon Africa 


Near Peebles, Lady Lonisa Stuart, the last de- 
ndant of the Reyal Family of Scotland, in her 


t JOuth year 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—ARRIVAL OF H. M. S. ‘‘ SERAPIS’’ IN BOMBAY HARBOR, THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—PREPARATIONS FOR ILLUMINATING BOMBAY—SUPPORTERS OF THE CROWN. 












































ENGLAND.—THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT IN LONDON DURING THE TRIAL OF HENRY AND THOMAS 
WAINWRIGHT FOR THE MURDER OF HARRIET LANE. 


























FRANCE.—THE LAUNCH OF THE LRONCLAD CORVETTE “ LA VICTORIEUSE’’ AT TOULON. CHINA.—THE STEAMER ‘‘ HEVTOR’”? WRECKED ON THE REEFS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
HARBOR OF AMOY, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—MEETING-PLACE AND CEREMONIES OF A LODGE OF THE THIRD-TERM, ANTI-CATHOLIC SECRET SOCIETY. O. A. U 
followed by a mysterious V. Are 1 opposed t ctariar hools, t Romar 
letter from a notoriety- | ‘ ie n particular om 1 1) M\ 
seeking Jersey editor, in|. 2 Are 3 ie Dn —$_—— ‘TL rN 
which it was asserted |“ yit” wit! you A ie al ei caadit bn wien etnias enn dual (i A al ne 
that a powerful secret | quence to retain the B nthe | ‘ yrs ec sliN 
organization existed ther public institutions ? 1 Hi} wt i ' 
which would be a mighty VILL. If admitted into this Order of the Amet Ur = 
power in the next Presi- | will you pledge yourself to d ir utmost to prevent th i! ; 
dential campaign. lection of any Papist to any office of honor or trust ? 1 iF == 
It was hinted that this | 600700 Dromise to use all lawful means to advan 
was an anti-Catholic Or "x! poe sf ieee 4s delbsaaietise ‘aie eedeiaas in en an [ 
der, and that President | of these declarat " E 
Grant and other promi- : nt 
nent men were members rhe first verse of ‘‘ America” is then sung, and a i 
of it. This started many | second series of questions is asked as an additional } i) 


of the ever-busy members | test of the candidate’s sincerity. The questions are 




















of the newspaper press | these: 

to ferret out this mysteri- I. Do you believe in the perpetuation of this gloriou ' 
ous Order, and the New | american Union 

Y ork Herald claims to II. Are you opposed to the political power of the Church 

have found it in a society | of Rome ¢ 3 
known as the Order of III. Are you in favor of our free school system ? Zi 

the American Union. So IV. Are you in favor of the Bible being kept in the’pub ly z W— 
much attention has been | ! ‘v. hools? y 2 = = \ 

called to this organiza- pe aukin coeneme = ippropt a of public money aaa = = 

tom, that we deem 3) "wr i ose wanes ee 

- , I. Are you opposed to Roman Catholics holding polit THE 'TSIDE SE , 

timely to present some | ¢q) ojfice 9 " — ee eo THE OUTSIDE SENTRY. 


illustrations of their meet- 
ing- place, and of their 
ceremonies, 

According to the er- 
pose, published in the 
Herald, the Order of the 
American Union was or- 
ganized in 1867, ‘‘ in order 
to ‘disfranchise Roman 
Catholics, and to prevent 
them from holding of- 
fice.’ The fundamental 
principle of the Order is 
thus defined in one sec- 
tion of the preamble to 
its constitution : 


An oath is then administered, binding the candi- 
date to secrecy and fidelity. 
The primary bodies of the Order are called coun- 


claimed that the total membership in this country 
exceeds 76,000, and that there are State organiza- 
tions in New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, 

















That there is danger that 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
professedly a body superior 
to all Governments, and de 
manding from their adhe 
rents an allegiafice para 
mount to that given to the 
State, may take advantage 
—as they have done in the 
past—of the equality al 
; lowed to them in common with other forms of religious 

belief, to strive for political influence for the purpose of 
| advancing the interests of the Church 








THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE MEETINGS OF BUNKER HILL COUNCIL NO. 2. 0. A. U. 
AKE HELD, NO. 1 LIVINGSTON PLACE. COR. 15TH STREET. 
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THE SECRET ANTI-CATHOLIC ORDER. Therefore, as that organization have introduced thi i 
— ‘ ; , issue into political affairs in various sections of our MH : \\) 
NEW sensation has burst upon the-American | country, and are urging their own recognition as an | | aw } i hi 
people. In all our recent discussions on | clement’ in political problems, and demanding special HW : WA f Y Mi MH) 
Mill ~~ s 4 Hi 1H} 


finance, State-rights, Constitutional amendments, | \ gislation for their own benefit, we further declare it ii HHH {| 
high tariffs, free trade, reconstruction and foreign | to be our conviction that true Americans should or Wi i 
ganize to oppose such at 





policy, much bad blood has been stirred up, much 
loud talking indulged in, and much ill-tempered 


THE GRIP. 


tempts. ”’ 


It is in the forms of 
initiation that the spirit 
of the organization finds 
its most direct expres- 
sion. The name of the 
candidate for admission 
to the Order is proposed 
by an active member, 
and an examining com- 
mittee makes the most 
searching inquiries in re- 
gard to his antagonism to 
or sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
On the night of initiation 
a table in the centre of 
the lodge-room is covered 
with the United States 
flag, and on it is placed 
the Bible. The pass- 


word then goes around, and the candidate is asked 
the following questions : 


ily aN in mnt Wii) | ‘house = i Mi 








INTERIOR OF THE COUNCIL-ROOM. 


feeling ppg but, ane * the — te I. Will you support the Constitution of the Order of the 

genius of our Government, we have heretofore American Union 9 , — » , , : ; ‘ r" 
escaped the introduction of sectarian disputes into Il. Are you in sympathy with Roman Catholicism ? cils, and there are State and National governing | Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, New 
our public affairs, and have been spared the fearful III. Are vou in favor of the Bible in our free schools ? bodies; the former being known as Legislatures, | Hampshire, California and Michigan. ; : 
and bloody scenes that always follow when the IV. Are you in favor of our free school system ? and the latter being called the Senate. It is| It is also asserted that this body is actively 


discussion of the way to 
get to heaven is mixed 
up with the considera- 
tion of the way to govern 
the country for the good 
of the people. 


In nothing was the 
good sense of the fathers 
of our Republic better 
displayed than in the 
care they took in framing 
a Constitution for our 
country to carefully pro- 
vide for the largest re- 
ligious freedom and 
toleration — completely 
severing Church and 
State. The attempts that 
have heretofore been 
made to break down this 
policy have simply result- 
ed in failures, and we 
hope that the actual 
movement in that direc- 
tion may be equally abor- 
tive. 

But the present aspect 
of this attempt is the 
most serious one that we 
have ever been called up- 
on to meet. For the first 
time in the history of this 
country a President of 
the United States has 
used the opportunities 
afforded by his office to 
drag the disturbing ele- 
ment of religious discus- 
sion into our national 

yolitics, and the result 
ken been that the excite- 
ment in regard to the 
matter has been intense. 
First came the speech of 
General Grant at Des 
Moines, where, before a 
meeting of old soldiers 
drawn together for a so- 
cial reunion, he stepped 
aside from his usual silent 
policy, and strangely lec- 
tured them on the sub- 
ject of religious interfer- 
ence with the school 
system; then came the 
President's Message, 
speaking of evils to tha 
country unless restric- 
tions were placed upon 
the ambitious designs of 
the priesthood. Th's was 


WYOMING TERRITORY.—NATURAL BRIDGE—LA PRELE CANON ON THE NORTH PLATTE—VIEW FROM BELOW.—PHOTO, BY W. H. JACKSON.—-SEE 





working for the renomi- 
nation of Grant for a third 
term, and other dark 
hints as to its intentions 
are thrown out. Whether 
the Order has been truth- 
fully represented or not 
in the public press, it 
seems certain that such 
an organization exists, 
and there are many of 
the councils in this city. 
We give a view ot the 
building in which Bunker 
Hill Council No. 2 meet. 
It is situated at No. 1 
Livingston Place. The 
entrance is on Livingston 
Place, which bounds 
Stuyvesant Park on the 
east. Ascending the 
stone steps; the visitor 
passes through an outer 
and inner door, each 
guarded by a sentinel, 
before reaching the hall. 
About six feet from the 
entrance are stairs lead- 
ing up to the rooms occu- 
pied by the Eclectic 
College. A few feet from 
the inner door, to the left, 
is the door leading to the 
Council Room. On enter- 
ing the Council Room, 
after giving the pass- 
word to the outer senti- 
nel, the first object one 
sees is the platform, 
which extends along the 
head of the room from 
wall to wall, being ele- 
vated about two feet 
from the floor, and about 
six feet in width. in 
front of the platform is a 
table, upon which is a 
Bible and the charter 
granted the council by 
the Supreme Senate. It 
is usually covered with 
the national flag On 
either side of the Presi- 
dent's table on the plat- 
form are two others, the 
one to the right occupied 
by the Secretary, and 
the one on the leit by the 
Chaplain. 

We also give a sketch 
of the “grip” used by 
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the Order, which is thus described in their ritual: | that purpose. There is f 
“The grip of recognition is by clasping the right | 


hand and entwining the small fingers. If both of 
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fty thousand in gold in the 
train. Do you understand ?”’ 
* You would risk all the lives in the train to rob 


you are of the same Council, give one pressure with | it?’’ I cried, horror-strack 


the thumb: if a member of the Legislature, two; 
if a member of the Senate, three pressures. 


‘*RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE 
NEW.” 
By TENNYSON. 

) ING out wild bells to the wild sky, 
X= The flying cloud, the frosty light 
rhe year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow 
The Year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind 


Ring out a slowly-dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 
Br A. §S. 


HIS night, which will dwell in my memory with 

vivid distinctness while life and reason are 

left me, was in October a long while ago. I 

was at that time a telegraph operator sta- 

tioned in a little Canadian town upon the Grand 
Trunk line of railroad. 

Mine was by no means a model place of residence. 
There were beer-gardens, drinking-saloons, and 
gambling-houses, out of all proportion to the more 
respectable shops and residences; we had two 
arrests of counterfeiters, and there was scarcely a 
day passed that there was not a brawl amongst the 
ruffians around us. Still, there was a school. and a 
timid, blue-eyed woman had come to teach there. 

How long an unprotected woman might have 
lived there, I can only guess, for Alice Holt had 
been there but three months when she consented to 
walk into church with me one day, and walked out 
my wife. This was in July, and we had occupied a 
pretty cottage nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
telegraph office since our marriage. 

Being the only man employed in the telegraphic 
business in the town, I was obliged to remain con- 
stantly in the office during the day and part of the 
evening, and Alice herself brought me my dinner 
and supper. 

There was a small room next the office, with a 
window, but only one door, communicating with the 
larger room. Here Alice had fitted up a dressing- 
table, and mirror, wash-stand, and some shelves, 
where she kept pepper, salt and pickles for my 
office repasts. The two rooms were on the second 
floor of a wooden building, that steod alone. 

With this necessary introduetion I come to the 
story of that October night, and the part my blue- 
eyed Alice, only eighteen, and afraid of her own 
shadow, played in it. 

I was in the office at about balf-past seven o'clock, 
when one of the railway officials came in, all flurried, 
saying : 

“Stirling, have you been over to the embank- 
ment on the road to-day?’ 

The embankment was not a quarter of a mile 
from the office, on the east side. 

“No; I have not.” 

‘* It wasa special providence took me there, then. 
One of the great masses of rock has rolled down 
directly aeross the track. It will be as dark asa 
wolf's mouth to-night, and if the midnight up-train 
comes without warning there will be a horrible 
smash-up.”” 

‘Tt must stop at Postville, then,” I replied. ‘I 
will send a message.” 

“Yes. That is what I stepped in for. The down- 
track is clear, so you need not stop that train.’’ 

* All right, sir.” 

I was standing at the door, seeing my caller d »wn 
the aoe staircase, when Alice came up with my 
supper. It was hot and! was cold, so I drew up a 
table, and opening can and basket, sat down to 
enjoy it. Time enough for business, I thought, 
afterwards. As I ate we chatted. 

‘* Any messages to-day?” my wife asked. 

‘*One for John Martin.” 

“John Martin!’ Alice cried; ‘‘the greatest 
ruffian in the neighborhood. What was the mes- 
sage?’ 

** Midnight train !”’ 

** Was that all ?’’ 

‘* That was all. Mr. Hill had just been in here to 
tell me there is a huge rock across the track at the 
embankment, so I shall stop the midnight train at 
Postville. The passengers must wait a few hours 
there, and come on in the morning after the track 
is cleared.” 

‘* Have you sent the message, Robert?” 

‘‘Not yet. There is plenty of time. That train 
does not reach Postville till half-past eleven, and it 
is not yet eight. Yes—it is just striking.” 

‘* Better send it, Robert. If there should be an 
accident, you would never forgive yourself. Send 
it. while 1 put some clean towels in the wash-room, 
and then I will come and sit with you till you can 
come home.”’ 

She went into the dressing-room as she spoke, 
taking no light, but depending upon the candles 
burning in the office. I was rising from my seat to 
send the telegram, when the door opened, and four 
of the worst characters in the town, led by John 
Martin, entered the room. Before I could speak 
two threw me back in my chair, one held a revol- 
ver to my head, and John Martin spoke: 

‘Mr. Hill was here to tell you to stop the up- 
train. You will not send that message. Listen. 
The rock is there to stop that train—put there for 


| stake I could have borne it better. 


mouth. 
| 





* One-fifth is 
The 


** Exactly !’’ was the cool reply. 
yours if you keep back the message. 
has been watched all the way along!” 

I saw the whole diabolical scheme at once. If 
the train came, it would be thrown off at the em 


| bankment and easily plundered by the villains who 


would lie in wait there. 

Come,”’’ Martin said, ‘ will you join us 
‘Never!’ I cried, indignantly. 

‘*We must force you, then. Tie him fast!" 

I trembled for Alice. If only my were at 
But even if we 
were both murdered, I could not take the blood of 
the passengers in the train upon my head. 
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ile 


It was proposed to gag me, but finally 
concluded that my cries, if I made any, could not 
be heard, and a handkerchief was bound over my 


The door of the wash-room was closed 
locked, Alice still undiscovered, then the light was 
blown out, and the ruffians left me, locking the 
door after them. 

There was along silence. 
the step of one of the men pacing up and down, 
watching. ) 
hind me, and succeeded in getting the handkerchief 
off my mouth, to fall round my neck. 

I had scarcely accomplished this when there was 
a tap on the inner door. 

** Robert,”’ Alice said. 

“Yes, love! Speak low; there is a man under 
my window.” 

‘** Are you alone in the room ?”’ 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

“IT am going to Postville. There is no man un- 
der my window, and | can get out there. I have 
six long roller-towels here, knotted together, and I 
have cut my white skirt into wide strips to join 
them. The rope made so reaches nearly to the 
ground 
myself down. 
saddle Selim and reach Postville in time. Don't 
fear forme. When you hear a hen cackling under 
my window, you will know I am safely on the 
ground.”’ 

Little Alice! My heart throbbed heavily as I 
oi her heroic proposal, but I dared not stop 
ner. 

‘* Heaven bless and protect you,’’ I said, and list- 
ened for her signal. Soon the cackling noise told 
me the first step of her perilous undertaking was 
taken. 

It was dark, cloudy, and threatening a storm, 
and, as nearly as | could guess, close upon nine 
o’clock. She had to go six miles, and | could only 
wait and pray. I was too much stunned even yet 
to realize the heroism of this timid woman, starting 
alone upon the dark ride, through a wild country 
with a storm threatening. 

Nine o'clock! As the bell of the church-clock 
ceased to strike, a rumb!e, a flash, told me a thunder- 
storm was coming rapidly. Oh, the long, long 
minutes of the next hour ! 

Ten o’clock. The rain falling in torrents, the 
thunder pealing, lightning flashing! Alice was so 
afraid of lightning! Often I had held her, white as 
death, trembling, almost fainting, in such a storm 
as this. Had she feared to start, with the storm in 
prospect, or was she lying somewhere on the wild 
road, overcome by terror, or perhaps stricken by 
lightning ? 

Eleven o’clock. The storm was over, though still 
the night was inky black—no sound to cheer me, 
none to make the hideous suspense more endurable. 
A host of possibilities, like frightful nightmares, 
chased one another through my tortured brain. 

Would the next hour never pass? Once 
clock tolled midnight, all was safe. 

I was drenched with perspiration wrung from me 
by mental agony one hour, chilled with horror the 
next. No words can describe the misery of waiting 
as the minutes dragged slowly along. In the dead 
silence a far-off sound struck a thrill of horror to my 
heart, far exceeding even the previous agony. Far, 
far away, a faint whistle came through the night- 
air. Nearer and nearer, then the distant rumble of 
the train growing more and more distinct. 

The midnight up-train was coming swiftly, surely, 
to certain destruction! Where was my wife? Had 
the ruffians intercepted her at the cottage? Was 
she lying dead somewhere upon the wild road? 
Her heroism was of no avail, but was her life saved ? 
In the agony of that question the approaching 
rumble of the train was partially lost; far more did 
i feel the bitterness of Alice dead than the horror of 
the doomed lives the train carried. Why had I let 
her start upon her mad errana > 

I tried to move, and writhed in impotent fury 
upon my chair, forcing the crue: cords to tear my 
flesh as [ vainly tried to loosen even one hand. 

The heavy train rumbled past the telegraph 
office. It was an express train, and did not stop at 
my station; but as I listened, every sense sharpened 
by my mental torture, it seemed to me that the 
speed slackened. Listening intently, I knew that it 
stopped at the embankment, as nearly as I could 
judge. Not with the sickening crash I expected, 
not preceding wails and groans from the injured 
passengers, but gradually and carefully. A moment 
more and | heard ghefits, the crack of firearms, 
sounds of some conffict. 

What could it all mean? The minutes were hours, 
till I heard a key turn in the door of my prison, and 
a moment later two tender arms were round my 
neck, and Alice was whispering in my ear : 

‘* They will come in a few minutes, love, to set 
you free! The villains left the key in the door! I 
thought of that before I started, but there was a 
man at the front watching. I crept round the house 
and I saw him, so I did not dare to be seen.”’ 

‘* But have you been to Postville ?”’ 

“ Yes, dear.” 

«Tn all that storm ?”’ 

“Selim seemed to understand. He carried me 
swiftly and surely. I was well wrapped in my 
waterproof cloak and hood. When I reached Post- 
ville the train had not come up.” 

“ But it is here?” 

** Only the locomotive and one carriage. In that 
carriage were a sheriff, deputy sheriff, and twenty 
men armed to the teeth, to capture the gang at the 
embankment. I came, too, and they lowered me 
from the platform when the speed slackened, so that 
I could run in here and tell you a!l was sate !”’ 

While we spoke my wife’s fingers had first un- 
tied the handkerchief around my neck, and then, 
in the dark, found some of the knots of the cords 
binding me. But I was still tied fast and strong, 
when there was a rush of many feet upon the 
staircase, and in another moment light and joyful 
voices. 

‘We've captured the whole nine was the 
good news. ‘“ Three, including Johu Martin, are 
desperately wounded, but the surprise was perfect! 
Now, old fellow, for you !”’ 

A dozen clasp-knives at once severed my bonds, 
and a dozen hands were extended in greeting. 

As for the praises showered upon my plucky 
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money | 


Not a | 
| sound came from the little room as | was tied hand 
} and foot to my chair, bound sosecurely that I could 
} hot move. 


and 


Outside I could hear | 


, | extends fi af é e Red Buttes. 
I rubbed my head against the wall be- | °*' ids from La Bonta to the Red Butte 


I shall fasten it to the door-knob and let | 
It will not take long to reach home, | 
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little wife, it would require a volume to te ' 

tm 

Lhe would-be ns and robbers were sent 
for trial, and would have escaped had not John 
Martin, on his deathbed, turned Queen's evidence 
His ante-mortem testimony sent the survivors t 


penal servitude 


Alice and | left for a more civilized community 
| the following year. But before we went, there was 
an invitation sent to us to meet a committee from 
the railroad company at Postville. We accepted ; 


had a dinner, were toasted and complimented, and 
then Alice was presented with a silver tea-service, 


4s a testimonial from the passengers upon that 
threatened down-train, the company and railroad 
directors, in token of their gratitude for the lives 


and property saved by our heroine. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 


ON THE NorTH PLATTE, WYOMING 


TERRITORY. 


N the North Platte, ten miles south from Fort 
( ) Fetterman, in La Prele Cafion, is situated the 
great natural curiosity which is said to rival its fam- 
ous namesake in Virginia. The caiion itself is formed 
by the passage of the creek through a long ridge that 
Where 
La Prele emerges from the cafion, it cuts through 
the limestone and red beds at right angles, forming 
a regular gorge, with walls from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height. At the head of this 
gorge the stream has at some time changed its bed, 
passing directly through a point of rocks that ex- 
tend across thé channel. The old bed is now over- 
grown with trees and bushes, but is fifty feet higher 
than the present one. The stream, it Is said, must 
have changed its course, bringing its waters against 
this rock, and, finding a fissure opening through it, 
gradually wore its present channel. As a bridge it 
is as perfect as could be desired. The opening be- 
neath is about one hundred and fifty feet wide by 
fitty high. 

All this region is full of the most striking curiosi- 
ties of Nature. The Fort Fetterman alluded to is 
named after Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel William I. 


| Fetterman, who was killed at the Fort Phil Kearney 


massacre, December 21st, 1866, and was established 
in July of the year following. 

A very pleasant and picturesque feature of 
La Bonta is the beautiful meadow-like valleys, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, while all 
about are dry, parched, sage-covered hills, and the 
magnificent cotton- woods, with widespreading 
branches and dense foliage. 


SCENES AT THE CENTENNIAL 


GROUNDS. 
A RIDE IN THE ELEVATOR. 


\HE Sawyer Observatory, on Belmont Hill, Fair- 
1 mount Park, an exterior view of which was 
given in the large engraving of the Centennial 
Grounds published by us a few weeks ago, is a 
point of attraction to visitors. The observatory is 
185 feet high, and, standing upon elevated ground, 
the platform at the top of the shaft is 410 feet 
above the level of the Schuylkill River. It is 
worked on the principle of the elevators now so 
common in our lofty buildings. The main shaft 
which is eight feet in diameter at the bottom, 
tapering to three feet at the top—is a hollow tube 
ot boiler-plates. The edge of each plate rests on 
the edge of the plate immediately below it, instead 
of overlapping, thus throwing the weight directly 
on the plates, instead of upon the rivets. A strong 
stone foundation was first built, to which ten cast- 
iron supports were bolted, and on these supports 
the bottom of the shaft rests, securely bolted to its 
place. At the top of the shaft is a platform 
about twenty feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a strong iron rail, and covered with a wire net- 
ting to prevent persons from falling or jumping off. 
A car runs from the top to the bottom to carry 
passengers. It is raised or lowered by eight steel 
wire cables, and is prevented from falling, should 
the cables give way, by steel clamps acting on 
perpendicular rods, which will immediately stop 
the car and hold it in position. The shaft is 
steadied by eight wire cables firmly set in masonry. 
The car will carry about forty passengers comfort- 
ably, and the platform on top of the shaft will hold 
about one hundred and twenty-five persons. 

The view from the observatory is one of great 
grandeur and beauty, and covers an area of many 
miles. Far to the east can be seen the Delaware 
River winding its way between the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, until its waters mingle 
with the noble Delaware Bay laying far off in the 
distance. On the north and west the eye can roam 
over miles of fields dotted with the towns and 
villages of the Keystone State. Nearer, the great 
city of Philadelphia spreads out like a huge map be- 
fore the spectators, while at their feet the beautiful 
Fairmount Park, with its wealth of hill and dale and 
tree and shrub, looks like a charming garden. Add to 
the delightful view the attraction of the ride through 
the air in the comfortable, neatly upholstered 
car, giving all the pleasurable sensation of a bal- 
loon ascension, without the fear of danger, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the observatory is so 
well patronized by visitors. Our artist has given a 
view of the interior of the car on its upward flight. 
It gives an excellent idea of the scene to be 
witnessed there every day, and the car-load of 
beauties would be well caiculated to make a spec- 
tator, who viewed it from some quiet spot near by, 
imagine that the dream of the old patriarch was 
being repeated before his eyes, with the modern 
elevator substituted for the ancient ladder, but the 
angels remaining the same, except in costume, as 
when they went up and down the golden rods in 
Jacob’s Dream. . 

THE WORKMEN’S DINNER-HOUR. 


Another full-page Centennial sketch is given on 
page 293, showing a scene near the main building 
during the dinner-hour. The army of workmen 
employed in and around the various buildings 
present an interesting study of human character, 
and in our picture are grouped many types of the 
classes to be found in the busy multitude. All 
grades, from the skilled artisan to the common 
laborer, find work upon the immense buildings and 
in preparing the grounds; but our sketch princi- 

ally introduces some of the rougher workmen. 

heir noontide meal is not such a one as our 
dainty citizens linger over in comfortable dining- 
rooms, nor are the accessories So inviting as can be 
found at Delmonico’s, but ‘‘ good digestion waits 
on appetite”? at these al fresco meals upon the 
greensward of the Centennial grounds. These honest 
men have earned their dinners, and from the well- 
filled tin-cans the homely fare is eaten with a 
greater relish and a clearer conscience than many 
a sumptuous banquet prepared with all the skill of 
a French cook. The fires that are built at intervals 
around the ground to warm the benumbed limbs of 
he workmen in this freezing weather are utilized 
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it the food which has been brought from their 

tues by the men. Around these fires gather the 
honest laborers at meal-times, giving a social air 
to the scene. Occasionally a careful housewile can 
be found in the group, bringing to her husband his 


| dinner, in the inevitable tin-can, securely wrapped 


about with thick flanne! in order to retain the heat 
Sable venders of cakes and pies may also be seen 
vending their wares, which serve as a dessert to 
the more substantial viands. 


STROUSBERG, 


CHAMPION CONTRACTOR OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 
fa mtnry on the financial history of Mr. 
Strousberg, as detailed by its Berlin corre 


spondent, the London 7imes says his careeris suchas 
the world is accustomed to read of chiefly in the ex 
aggerations of avowed fiction. The great contractor, 
the subject of this romance of real life, is first heard 
of as having gone out to America, in 1848, as a 
teacher of languages. Thence he rose, after many 
vicissitudes of fortune, to a position of a most unex 
ampled splendor. But the end apparently is that, 
after being engaged in undertakings of various 
kinds, with a power of dealing with millions and 
tens of millions of money, in almost every country 
of Continental Europe, he now lies in the Debtors’ 
Prison at Moscow, a bankrupt, hopelessly involved, 
and with a distant and uncertain prospect of paying 
some small dividend to his creditors. The interest 
of his life lies, of course. wholly between these two 
extreme periods, and great as it becomes at last, it 
is some time before we begin to catch the faintest 
glimpse of it. 

His visit to America was not a long one. His next 
appearance was in London, and then in Berlin. He 
is shown to us in 1870, in the full flood of his for- 
tunes, railway contractor in half a dozen countries 
at once, with enormous resources of his own, and 
with almost unlimited credit. He is an engine 
manufacturer on a vast scale; he is master of two 
or three gigantic ironworks; he has mines, lands and 
money at discretion; he has lately opened a cattle- 
market and slaughter-honses at Berlin; and, finally, 
he has just paid three and a half millions of francs 
as the mere caution money of a contract to pur- 
chase the southern citadel of Antewerp as building 
ground. The sums with which he is dealing at this 
time are said to amount to the almost incredible 
total sum of seventy millions sterling. 

To a speculator thus widely involved, the Franco- 
German War of 1875 could not fail to be most dis- 
astrous. To Mr. Strousberg it was, owing to the 
peculiar character of his dealings, almost destruc- 
tion. He was receiving payment for his railways, 
not in money, but in shares, and it was essential for 
him to be able at once to realize the value of these, 
and so obtain funds to feed his numerous undertak- 
ings. In time of war, and of general commercial 
depression, his securities were well-nigh valueless, 
and Mr. Strousberg, though his spirit never failed 
him, found it very hard work indeed to keep afloat. 
The next year was, uniuckily enough, the time 
chosen by the Roumanian Government to refuse 
payment of the interest guaranteed on a network of 
railways which Mr. Strousberg had been construct- 
ing for them. The shares in these railways had 
been sold, and the interest had to be found for them 
by Mr. Strousberg himself. Found it was, at an 
enormous sacrifice, but after a short interval of in- 
solvency, the occurrence of which was the first 
great stroke to Mr. Strousberg’s credit. The next 
two or three years form a period of alternate retro- 
gression and advance. We find Mr. Strousberg at 
one time endeavoring to bring his schemes within 
reasonable compass, selling, mortgaging, forfeiting 
enormous deposits of caution money, then again 
launching out into new projects on an even vaster 
scale than ever, and again forced to contract his 
aims under the pressure of financial difficulties. In 
the course of 1874, and early in the present year, he 
seems, however, to have collected himself for a 
supreme effort. He established several vast manu- 
factories in various parts of Germany, and in Russia ; 
he bought back his mines and ironworks, and ac- 
quired new ones in addition to them; he undertook 
fresh railway contracts, in France among the rest, 
obtaining advances from every quarter open to him, 
and, among others, from the Commercial Bank of 
Moscow. According to his own statement, it has 
been simply the refusal of this bank to grant him 
further accommodation which has led to his bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. Two million roubles more would 
have been the saving of himself and of his creditors; 
but the roubles were not forthcoming, and the 
present catastrophe is the result. 

The business affairs in which Mr. Strousberg is in- 
volved have proved to be much more extensive 
than they were supposed to be at the first moment 
of his failure, but the disaster is somewhat less 
complete. His undertakings, though of little pres- 
ent value, if realized, may, it is declared, even now 
turn out well, if they could be but properly carried 
through. The chief difficulty is that Mr. Strousberg 
is in prison, and that all his property has passed 
into official hands. 


WAKING UP THE WRONG MAN. 


How A PARTY OF MINERS 
** SNOOZER.”’ 


FRIGHTENED A 


AN evening or two since some of the employés of 
F the Ophir Company found an intoxicated man 
sleeping off his over-allowance of ** tarantula juice "’ 
among the shavings in one of the temporary shops 
near the works. They had some trouble in getting 
the fellow aroused, and more in trying to make him 
comprehend where he was, or, rather, that he was 
not in a place where he legitimately belonged. 

It was determined by the men who found the 
boozy party that they would give him such a fright 
that he would never again venture within a mile of 
the works. Therefore they told their man that they 
had positive orders to kill any person found about 
the works after dark. They said it was a thing they 
did not like to do, but the works had lately been 
destroyed by fire, and the company were not in a 
humor to take any more chances—their orders were 
imperative. 

The man tried to beg off, saying that he did not 
know how he came into the shed, and swearing, by 
all that was good and bad, he meant no harm; but 
it would not do. 

He was seized and dragged some distance up the 
hill, towards the Masonic Cemetery, to a place in the 
open country where five or six rifled cannon, be- 
longing to the Nevada Artillery, have been standing 
since the day of the fire. Two stout men then 
seized the trembling ‘‘ snoozer,’”’ and placing his 
head in front of the muzzle of one of the guns, told 
him he had but three minutes to live, as they were 
about to blow his head off. 

Again the man begged for mercy, saying that he 
had only taken a drop too much, and had got into 
the shed he knew not how, but certainly without 
any evil intentions. 

Said a man who had taken his place at the breach 
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of the gun, and was taking some matches from his 
vest-pocket: “ If you have any word to leave for 
a wife, an old father and mother, or any friend or rela- 
tive, you will do well to make known your wishes.”’ 

‘‘Treekon I hain’t got airy wife, or old father or 
mother, or anybody else as cares a chaw of tobacker 
about me.” — ‘i 

‘* Well, but have you no dying wish, no dying re- 
quest?” 

Me Wall, now you talk. Mout I make a request?” 

“You may, and be quick about it (lighting a 
match), as when I apply this match to the touch- 
hole of this gun, off goes your head. You have a 
request to make?” 

‘Stranger, | hey.’ 

‘*Out with it, then. We can’t fool with you all 
night when there may be other firebugs prowling 
about the works.” 

“1 kin hev my last request, then ?”’ 

“You can.” 

* You won't go back on me?”’ 

“We.” 

‘* Whatever I ax you'll grant?” 

‘Don’t I say so? Let’s hear your dying request, 
or dab goes a match into this powder, and off goes 
your head!” 

‘‘ Well, then, as I have your word as a gentleman, 
my last and only desire is that you'll put me at 
the other end of the gun before yer stick that 
match inter its touchhole.”’ 

‘*Too thin!’ cried all hands. ‘‘ Good, but too 
thin! You don't get off that way !”’ 

“Oh, ho!’ said the snoozer, ‘‘ you go back on 
yer wurd, do yer? Yer don’t know who I am, I 
reckon. You don’t know you've picked up Bill 
Slicer from the Muddy Fork of the Mohican!’’ And 
suddenly shaking himself free of the hold of the 
men who held his arms, he reached down into the 
top of his right boot and brought out a revolver 
nearly as large as a Gatling gun. 

‘Oh, ho!” cocking the formidable shooting- 
iron, ‘‘go back on your word? Go back on my 
dyin’ request? Now know the kind of men I’ve 
got to deal with—infernal liars and murderers !”’ 

Half this speech had not been concluded—in- 
deed, the pistol had hardly clicked—betfore there 


’ 


| 





was a wild scattering of the little party of practical | 


jokers, 

They ran behind the groups of cannon, bounded 
over the cemetery fence towards the shelter of the 
tombstones, and, in short, rolled and tumbled in all 
directions. 

“Oh, ho!’ cried Old Bill, ‘*‘ why don’t yer stand 
by yer gun? Come out of yer holes! You've got 
a bigger gun nor I hev, but I’ve got the most shots, 
and I'll give yer a fair fight and die game! Wal, 
here’s some for you at random!’’ And Old Bill let 
off a couple of shots among the cannon and tomb- 
stones. 

The jokers were mighty glad when their old 
snoozer ceased to rage about the spot, and took 
his way mutteringly towards the distant lights of 
the town.— Territorial Enterprise, December 4th. 





SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR. 

HAVE little doubt that Shakespeare was an 
| excellent actor, but too quiet, simple, and 
natural in his acting to please the public taste, 
which demanded loudness, bombastic action, decla- 
mation, and exaggeration. The same characteristics 
still exist on the English stage, and I suppose they 
have always existed. Partridge’s opinion of Gar- 


rick and his acting represents the popular feeling of 


to-day. He wastoo natural—too, “ simple, natural, 
affecting ’’—anybody might act Hamlet like him. 
Give me the king for my money, says Partridge, or 
he who could strut and declaim and tear a passion 
to rags. Hamlet's advice to the players shows 
what Shakespeare’s notion of good acting was. It 
was to hold the mirror up to nature—not to rant and 
strut and scream like the town-crier, to split the 
ears of the groundlings. But the public taste was in- 
different. They liked what they did not see in life— 
just as the chambermaids and middle classes of to- 
day like novels of high life, and ghastly adventures, 
and sensational incidents, and murders. I am sorry 
to say that even among educated persons there is 
a preference in England for exaggerated action in 
tragedy and in comedy. Comedy on our stage is 
but too often turned into farce and grimace ; tragedy 
into rant, and what is called eloquence, God save 
the mark! which means artificial intonation and 
pronunciation, such as no human being in his 
senses would use in daily life. There are exceptions, 
I know, to this, but it is characteristic of English 
acting. I am sometimes afraid that the tragic actor 
will burst a blood-vessel in his violence, and [ am 
pretty sure the comic actor will descend to grimace 
and caricature to get a laugh from the pit, and to 
split the ears of the groundlings. It is a satisfaction 
by way of exception to hear such quiet acting as 
that of Mr. Jefferson in “‘ Rip Van Winkle ’’; and I 
am glad to see in some theatres, and among some of 
the actors, a better and simpler taste growing up, 
and at least an effort to render nature.— Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 





A NORTHERN HERO. 

Pernaps there is not a severer test of heroic 
courage than a voluntary encounter with great 
perils alone, where an escape from those perils has 
been opened of which others have availed them- 
selves. Such heroism was recorded recently in 
the case of a Norwegian captain, Captain Adder 
Hanson, who on the 6th of October last left Gefle 
with a cargo of iron and deals for England, and 
whose bark encountered, on the 19th of October, 
so fearful a gale that all the pumps were disabled, 
the ship’s side injured, and a great deal of the deck- 
load washed away. On the 20th of October a 
smack came in sight, and Captain Hansen’s crew, 
not believing the vessel could live, left him with his 
bark ‘rolling most fearfully.”’ The captain re- 
mained alone, in the hope of getting his bark into 
Grimsby, in which he finally succeeded. Alone he 
managed to set the foresail and mainsail, and to 
light the side-lights and the binnacle-light, and then 
steered toward the west. He was so fatigued that 
he several times fell down from sheer weariness, 
and during the night he had several squalls. The 
cabin was full of water, which did much damage as 
it rolled with the rolling of the vessel, and when he 
got the bark into the Humber, Captain Hansen’s 
strength was spent. 


A TRUE LADY. 

A woman’s worth is to be estimated by the 
real goodness of her heart, the greatness of her 
soul and the purity and sweetness of her char- 
acter; and a woman with kindly disposition and 
well-balanced mind and temper is lovely and at- 
tractive, be her face ever so plain and her figure 
ever so homely. 





A WORTHLESS FORTUNE, 


Tue Paris Liberté says that under the flooring 
of a house which is being pulled down in the Rue 
de Jardinet for the purpose of extending the Boule- 
vard St. Germain, some workmen found a paper- 
parcel containing 100,000 francs in notes. They had 
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doubtless been hidden there during the Reign of | 


Terror. 
have claimed half the amount, the sum was in as- 
signats, which are, of course, worthless as a mo- 
netary medium, and as curiosities might perhaps 
fetch a couple of francs. 


PAPER PRODUCTION, 

Dr. Rupa calculates that the quantity of paper 
produced in the whole world—paper of all kinds, 
of hemp, of linen, of straw, of jute, of rice, etc., 
amounts to 1,800,000,000 lbs. Half of this quantity 
is employed for printing purposes, a sixth for writ- 
ing purposes, and the femaining part for divers 
uses. The whole may be thus categorized: For 
Government purposes, 200,000,000 lbs. are used ; 
for instruction, 180,000,000; for commerce, 


Untortunately for the finders, who might | 


240,000,000 ; for industrial manufacture, 180,000,000; | 


for private correspondence, 100,000,000; and for 
printing, 900,000,000. For the production of these 
1,800,000,000 Ibs. of paper there are 3,960 manufac- 
tories, employing 90,000 and 180,000 women. In addi- 
tion, 100,000 persons are engaged in collecting rags, 
At the present moment the United States import 
only 3,000,000 Ibs., local paper-making amounting 
to 374,000,000 lbs. 


STRANGE TASTES. 

TuE incident of the homme dla fourchetie, the man 
who swallowed a fork in Paris in April last, has 
inspired Dr. Mignon with the idea of collecting all 
records of similar cases. He has been able to 
find details of one hundred and sixty-three; and 
it would be difficult to imagine anything more 
astonishing than the catalogue (given in the Union 
M dicale 
table lunatics or what may be termed sane idiots. 
Among the very indigestible and uncomiortable 





of the objects swallowed by either veri- | 
| 


items catalogued we find fifteen gold medals, hair | 


rings innumerable, one hundred and seventy-five 
francs, a shoe-buckle, nine inches of a sword-blade, 
very sharp scissors, tighty pins, a baby’s bottle, 
the caster of a night-stool, an entire set of domi- 
noes—the size of which, however, is not stated—one 
hundred louis dor, a flute four inches long, a glass 
yhial, thirty-five knives, a clay pipe, from fourteen 
eave to fifteen hundred pins, a bar of lead 
weighing a pound, a whetstone, and, in three in- 
stances, a table-fork. But the most extraordinary 
of all these cases occurred in the instance of a con- 
vict who died at Brest in 1773, andjon whose body 
a necropsy was performed. The stomach was com- 
pletely displaced, and it contained fifty-two different 
objects, weighing altogether one pound ten ounces. 
Among them was a part of the hoop of a barrel, 
nineteen inches long and one inch wide. 





WHERE PERFUMES COME FROM. 


Ovr fair readers may be interested to learn where, 
for the most part, the flowers grow, the sweet 
perfumes of which are found in those pretty flagons 
on their dressing-tables. The chief places of their 
growth are the south of France and Piedmont, 
namely: Montpelier, Grasse, Nimmes, Cannes and 
Nice; these two last, especially, are the paradise 
of violets, and furnish a yearly product of about 
13,000 pounds of violet-blossoms. Nice furnishes a 
harvest of 100,000 ponnds of orange-blossoms, and 
Cannes as much again, and of a finer color; 550 
pounds of orange-blossoms yielding about two 
pounds of Neroli oil. At Cannes the acacia thrives 
well, and produces yearly about 9,000 pounds of 
acacia-blossoms. One great perfumery distillery at 
Cannes uses yearly 140,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 
S2,uo0 ponds of jasmine-blossoms, 20,000 pounds 
of violets and 8,000 pounds of tuberoses, together 
with a great many other sweet herbs. The extrac- 
tion of the ethereal oils, the small quantities of 
which are mixed in the flowers with such large 
quantities of other vegetable juives that it requires 
about six hundred pounds of rose-leaves to win one 
ounce of otto of roses, demands a very careful 
treatment. The French, favored by their climate, 
are the most active, although the most careful, pre- 
parers of perfumes; half of the world is furnished 
by this branch of their industry. 





THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Tuer is nothing, perliaps, so calculated to ele- 
vate and refine the mass of the people as the culti- 
vation among thennof that perception of the beau- 
tiful, the germ of which is implanted in every human 
breast, and which is a feeling capable of the great- 
est development. In support of this statement 
many valuable authorities could be quoted. Chan- 
ning, for one, gives it as his opinion that ‘‘no man 
receives the true culture of a man, in whom the 
sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished.’’ And 
throughout this universe of ours there is ample pro- 
vision for this principle. Scarcely anything is so 
universally diffused as beauty—could we but see it, 
it is everywhere. It looks down at us from the 
stars, and the clofds, and the sunsets. It rests on 
the snowy peaks of the far-away hills, and trembles 
in the glittering dew-drops at our feet. It peeps up 
shyly from the opening petals of the flowers, and 
waves above us in the leafy branches of the trees. 
In the dazzling brightness of the noontide it shines 
upon us; and in the deepening shadows of the twi- 
light it still surrounds us—the whole world is flooded 
with it. But so blunted are our senses, that fre- 
quently we are totally unconscious of its presence. 
Did we but realize fully how all-pervading it is, how 
it lurks in every nook and corner, and enfolds us on 
every side, we should be infinitely better, and, of 
necessity, infinitely happier than we are. 





A MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN YANKEE 
IN SYRIA, 

Tue Damascus correspondent of the American 
Traveler sketches thus a unique specimen of 
those few Americans who have voluntarily gone 
into permanent exile abroad : 

“Then he'll do it!’ exclaimed the man to whom 
I had said that we had engaged Rolla Floyd to ac- 
company us from Damascus to Jaffa. ‘‘ You have 
been fortunate in securing that mysterious man. 
His name is worth a hundred rifles against any tribe 
in Syria.’ 

Floyd was one of a colony of Americans who left 
the pine-forests of Maine, in the United States, some 
ten or a dozen years ago, to settle in the Holy Land, 
to there be ready to greet the Blessed Redeemer at 
His second coming. But dissensions, bitter and 
irreconcilable, arose among them in Jaffa; they 
were looked upon with hate and suspicion by Jews, 
Arabs and Mohammedans; their crops were stolen 
as fast as they ripened, and many of the men, full- 
ing out of-work, took to drink. They lost their 
lands, bordering the plains of Sharon, near Jaffa, 
by a fine point of Turkish law, and, through the 
combined effects of death, ill-luck and licentious- 
ness, the members hecame mad, drunk and reck- 
less, and of all that devoted praying-band, every 
member of which, when leaving America, was justly 
famed for purity, piety, faith and virtue, there only 
remains in Palestine, as far as I could ascertain, 
Rolla Floyd and his worthy and amiable wife. 


| Park 


| 
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These two unwavering Christians remained true 
to Christ, and true tothemselves. Mrs. Floyd made 


friends among the natives by her needle, her medi- | 


cines and her patient tenderness with all who were 
afflicted, while Mr. Floyd started the pioneer ex- 
press of Syria by carrying Jetters and packages 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, on week days, and 
preaching the word of God, without money and 
without price, on Sunday. 

His fine athletic form, and his wonderful strength, 
coupled with his invariable kindness of heart and 
mildness of temper, soon created a marked sensa- 
tion among the natives; for, when finding them in 
personal quarrel, and rolling in the dust like fierce 
mastiffs, he frequently rushed into the crowd, and, 
grasping the two combatants by the napes of their 
necks—one in each hand—slowly walked down to 
the sandy shores of the Mediterranean, and soused 
them into the briny surf until promises of peace 
and reconciliation had been given. Frequent at- 





| 








tempts were made to rob his express of valuable 


packages, but he always managed to capture one 
or both of the bandits, and, compelling them to 
listen to an impressive sermon on honesty, he 
always let them off on receiving promises of re- 
formation. By this kindness, in not turning his 
prisoners over to ‘Turkish vengeance, and his entire 
fearlessness, he in time became as great an idol 
among the desperate thieves and cutthroats as he 
was among the most upright. 

With a memory that seems to be without limit, 
he shortly became entire master of the Arabic, so 
that he speaks it with an accurate fluency acquired 
by few not born on the desert. In his familiarity 
with the Bible he surpasses all men I have ever 
seen, quoting from memory almost any verse that 
may be called for between Genesis and Revelations. 
It is asserted by those who have known him inti- 
mately for years that they have never seen him 
display anger, surprise, or boisterous mirth. Travy- 


eling as a missionary throughout the entire length | 
Palestine, and becoming familiar | 
with every lake, hill, valley, cave, stream and moun- | 


and breadth of 


tain mentioned in the Bible, he is to-day the best in- 
formed in biblical history and topography of any 
man living. The American Government has twice 
offered him a consulship; but his reply has been: 
‘*] shall make less money, but perform more labor 
among the poor children of God, by remaining in 
the field.” 

Once every month he regularly makes his appear- 
ance in Jerusalem, and takes his seat in the Eastas 
the W. M. of the Royal Solomon Mother Lodge, 
Fr. A. M., which position he has long held by the 
unanimous vote of the members. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Tae Roya Visit To Inpia keeps the pictorial jour- 

nals of London supplied with numerous illustrations. 

From these we select two—the lively scene in Bombay 


Harbor on the arrival of H.M.S. the Serapis, and a view 
of the preparations by the dusky ‘supporters of the 


Crown’ for illuminating Bombay in honor of the 
Prince of Wales. 
DuriInG THE RECENT INUNDATIONS IN ENGLAND the 


Great Western Railway was flooded to such an extent 
that several persons literally ‘‘ paddled their own can- 
oes”’ along the line for a considerable distance. The 
road from Oxford to Abingdon was also deeply flooded. 
Passengers from London left the trains at Radley Sta- 
tion, and were conveyed in vehicles of all descriptions 
through the floods to Oxford. Mr. A. G. Wetherby, of 
Exeter College, who made the sketch which we repro- 
duce, says: ‘‘ Whilst on the road, in a cruise with a 
friend, I saw in the course of a few minutes a coach and 
four—with three horses trotting behind for changing— 
about five ‘Hansoms,’ and several flys and cabs pass by. 
This is the incident I have tried to depict, having jotted 
it down on paper whilst in the canoe.”’ 


Tur TRIAL OF Henry AND THoMAs WaInwRiIGHT, in the 
Central Criminal Court in London, must be ranked among 
the most memorable causes célébres of modern times. 
The story of the shocking crime for which they were 
arraigned is familiar to all readers of daily journals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It was dramatically yet 
simply told by the Lord Chief-Justice of England, in the 
presence of a breathless audience to the jury of twelve, 
who, after retiring for deliberation, came back into court 
with a verdict in which they found Henry Wainwright 
guilty of the murder of Harriet Lane, his mistress, and 
found his brother Thomas guilty of being an accessory 
after the fact. Henry Wainwright was hanged on Tues- 
day last, December 21st. The engraving is from a 
sketch taken in Court while John Lane, the father of the 
murdered woman, was under examination. 


Tus Peencu IroncLAD Corvette ‘‘La Vicrorixvss,”’ 
constructed after the plans of M. Sabatier, director of 
naval construction, and carrying thirteen cannons, was 
launched at Toulon on the 18th of November. 


Tue Steamer ‘‘ Hector,’”’ belonging to a wealthy Eng- 
lish shipowner, struck on the reefs at the entrance of 
the harbor of Amoy, in China, about eight o'clock in 
the evening of the 6th of October, and on the following 
morning went to pieces. Fortunately, help arrived in 
time to prevent loss of life. But whatever of the rich 
cargo of teas and silks which the steamer was carrying 
to London chanced to be spared by the furious waves 
became the prey of piratical Chinese wreckers. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING DEC. 25TH, 1875. 

A GRAND concert was given at Steinway Hall, on 
the 20th, by Madame Sterling, assisted by Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra. The delightful singer was heartily 
applauded after each of her fresh songs, and recalled 
twice at the close of the concert . The second series 
of piano concerts by Dr. Von Bulow was announced to 
begin on the 27th, at Chickering Hall... . ‘‘ Pique ”’ is 
creating such a /urore that bundreds are turned away 
nightly at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
were given on Christmas. , . . The Lyceum Theatre was 
the scene of the most rollicking amusement last week, 


the French Comedy Company, producing, among other | 


pieces, ‘‘Le Homard”’ and the vaudeville ‘ Les Cheva. 
liers du Prince-Nez.”’ . Mr. John Brougham is said 
to be preparing a comedy for the Filth Avenue Theatre, 


was obliged to cancel his engagement at the Lyceum. 

. The San Francisco Minstrels fairly outdid them. 
selves through the week with a superb olio of oddities, 
° * Julius Casar’’ was set down for introduction at 
Booth’s on the 27th. The remarkably strong cast and 
the truly gorgeous setting of the great tragedy insure 
for it a most prosperous season. . . . Mr. Oakey Hall's 
success, both as actor and playwright, has become firmly 
established by the good fortune of “Crucible”? at the 
. Miss Agnes Ethel is announced as studying 
a new play to be produced at the Twenty-third Street 
Theatre soon. . . . An uncommonly fine holiday pan- 
tomime, burlesque harlequinade and_ transformation, 
prepared for Hart’s Eagle Theatre, was postponed to the 
27th, on account of the vast labor of preparation and 
practice. . . , ‘‘Rose Michel,’’ at the Union Square, 
and “ Bosom Friends,’? at Wallack’s, have suffered no 
diminution of appreciation 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
France has been granted increased space. 


For space in the Italian Department 6,000 applications 
have been made 

Tue shoe and leather trade of Boston have decided to 
erect an independent building. 

Signor Bianc, the Italian Minister to Washington, 
has been nominated Centennial Commissioner. 


THEY are now packing for Philadelphia the choicest 


| collections exhibited at Melbourne, Australia, last month. 


AN association has been formed to collect sufficient 
money to erect a magnificent bronze lamp-post for each 
State 

Six of the thirteen original States have designated 
their military contribution of 100 men to the Centennial 
Legion. 

Tue Virginia Senate rejected a bill appropriating 
$10,000 for the transportation of exhibits collected in 
the State. 

PHILADELPHIANS are inquiring of each other, ‘ The 
Subsidy Resolution doesn’t cover the Centennial appro- 
priation, does it?” 


BizLLA, in Piedmont, proposes to send its manufac- 
tured cloths and hats to Philadelphia. The articles took 
prizes at London, Paris and Vienna. 


InsTeAD of making a large national subscription, all 
the chief cities of Italy have appropriated funds to de- 
fray the expense of local exhibitors. 


A CENTENNIAL rally was held at the City Hall, Glouces- 
‘wr, Mass., on the 27th ult., to perfect plans for repre- 
senting the fishing interests of Cape Ann. 


Tne California Commissioners are about petitioning 
the Legislature for an appropriation of $50,000 to aid the 
display of State industries and curiosities. 


Ir has been suggested that on the first evening of the 
Centennial year there be a general illumination of the 
houses, and exhibition of Christmas-trees at the parlor 
windows 

SuBScRIPTION papers have been handed to the teachers 
of all the public schools in Attleborough, Mass., for the 
purpose of aiding them in collecting money for Centen- 
nial stock, 

Ir has been proposed that the States and Territories 
on the Pacific Slope unite in the construction of an inde- 
pendent building in which the marvelous products of the 
region may be grouped. . 

A PHILADELPHIA brewing firm have paid $50,000 for 
the munopoly of the sale of beer on the grounds. As 
they expect to dispose of 300,000 barrels, they are con- 
tracting with other brewers to assist them. 


Tar Commission to represent Mexico at the Centennial 
is making efforts to have their country in the musical 
line represented by the best military band in the world, 
and they have the material to do it with. 


WiLuiAM B. Spoonsr, of Boston, has resigned the posi- 
tion of Vice-President of the United States Centennial 
Commission, and thereby vacates his position as a mem- 
ber ez officio of the Massachusetts State Commission. 


Tae Hon. George Bancroft believes that the coming 
Centennial Exposition will in every respect excel any 
international exhibition ever before given. He thinks it 
will drive away hard times and encourage immigration to 
an astonishing extent. 


TueEre will be coined at the United States Mint from 
the oM cannon captured during the Mexican War a 
quantity of wedals to be presented to such survivors of 
the War of 1846-7 as may congregate in Philadelphia 
on the Fourth of July next. 


As Ireland has been denied a separate building, and all 
her exhibits will be in the name of Great Britain, it is 
expected that the gathering of Irishmen about the 
Father Matthew Monument in the Park on the Fourth of 
July will be a monster demonstration. 


A conTRACT was signed last week for the erection of 
a building containing a space of 83,000 square feet to be 
situated north of the main building, and to be annexed 
to it. It will cost $53,000 and be used exclusively for 
the display of carriages and vehicles of all kinds. 


Tue exhibition of the Massachusetts school system 
will be very elaborate, Four schools, respectively of a 
large city, a smaller city, a village and a sparsely-set- 
tled rural hamlet, will each represent its own highest 
attainments under the old Commonwealth school 
System. 

Ox Wednesday, December 29th, one delegate from 
every Odd Fellow Lodge in New Jersey will meet at 
Trenton, with the Centennial Committee of the Grand 
Lodge, to prepare for the parade of the Order in Philadel- 
phia next year. Many of the encampments are about 
adopting a uniform for the public procession. 


Tue circular letter of Mrs. Gillespie, President of the 
Woman's Centennial Executive Committee, professing to 
confine the exhibits in a great measure to representations 
of sculpture, painting, literature, engraving, telegraphy, 
lithography, education, inventions of all kinds, etc.—a 
classification which omits women’s clothing in all its 
branches—gives great dissatisfaction in all quarters. 


Tue object in removing the Horace Greeley homestead 
to the Centennial Grounds is to afford some suitable 
building as the headquarters for the people who claim a 
home among New Hampshire’s hills. The State appro- 
priation is too small to allow the erection of such a 
building as would be wanted, and it is believed the 
Grecley homestead would answer every purpose. Relic- 
hunters have already carried away the doorstep of the 
house, and cut up the apple-trees in the orchard for 
canes. 

AT a meeting held at Rutland, on Dec. 22d, called by 
the Vermont Centennial Commissioner, Dr. Goldsmith, 
the following Executive Committee was appointed by 
Governor Peck: John N, Baxter, Jacob Estey, W. R. 
Sanford, Lawrence Brainerd and H. H. Hall. The duty 
of this Committee is to take measures to raise money to 
secure a suitable place for the Vermont headquarters at 
the Centennial, and to provide means for this and a re- 
presentation of the State at large. Much enthusiasm 
was exhibited at the meeting. 


Tux Dutch Government will show at the Centennial 
Exhibition a collective model illustrating the progress 


} made by Holland in hydraulic engineering, and consist- 


. On account of his recent accident, Charles Fechter | ing of groups of models of the principal great reclamation 


and other works undertaken by the State. Among them 
will be shown the Haarlem drainage, the new canal, the 


| Dordrecht steel bridge, the Kullenberg railway, a new 


steam pump, copper models of sluices, relief map of the 
Zuyder Zee, etc. The objects are now being shown to the 
public before being packed for America, 


Tue following gentlemen have been selected as the 
Special Centennial Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Hon, James Hopkins, of Pennsylvania; Hon 
John Hancock, of Texas; Hon. W. H. Barnum, of Con. 
necticut; Hon. N. Banks, of Massachusetts; Hon. 
Carter H. Harrison, of Illinois; Hon. William J. O’Brien, 
of Maryland; Hon. A. S. Williams, af Miehigan; Hon. 
Aug. A. Hardenbergh, of New Jersey; Hon. William D. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Hon. James G. Blaine, of 
Maine; Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio; Hon. William 
H. Baker, of New York; Hon. Joseph H. Rainey, of 
South Carolina. 
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TO ONE IN SORROW. 


YEASE thy complainings; couldst thou know 
( The purpose of these hidden ways, 
How many flowers about thee grow 
To cheer thee when thine hope lies low, 
Thy heart would sing more thankful lays. 


The human heart must break or bow, 
Since sorrows to us ali belong; 

The blossoms that are falling now 

In Youth from Life’s o’er-clustered bough 
Will make the after-fruit more strong 


Aud gteat the lesson we have learned 
When tearful eyes are fixed above, 
And from the world our hearts are turned 
By losing that for which they yearned 

With passion strong of human love. 


Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. 


By THe AuTHor 0g Dora THorne,”’ ‘THE STORY OF A 
Weppine Rive,” ‘ REPENTED at Leisurg,’’ Etc 
CHAPTER V. 

{HRISTMAS DAY had surely never dawned 

more fairly. The sun shone brightly on the 
) white earth; it gleamed in the icicles that 
hung from the eaves, and glistened in the 


hoar-frost. : 
While he lives Sir Lancelot will remember the 


walk through the woods on that Christmas morn- | 


ing. Some of the guests had preferred driving to 
church, others had remained at home; but Lady 
Gwendoline, who had all a poet’s love of nature, 
proposed a walk through the woods. Overhead 
was the blue Winter sky; the great trees stretched 
out their bare brown branches; underfoot the 
earth was crisp, white, and hard; ever and anon, 
from amongst the bare trees, gleamed out the 
splendor of an evergreen—a holly tree with crim- 
son berries, or a laurel with shining leaves. 

It was a fair beautiful scene on which the sun 
shone. Most of the young people preferred to 
walk, and, as they came to the end of the woods, 
near the pretty town of Dynewald, they heard the 
chiming of the Christmas bells—a glad, jubilant 
sound. 

Sir Lancelot will never forget the old gray church, 
with its windows of rich stained glass, its sculp- 
tured monuments, and grand old spire. He will 
never forget the music of the Christmas anthem, or 
the eloquent words of the preacher—they were all 
woven into one dream, and that dream filled his 
life. 

He said to himself that as he returned he would 
ask the question on which the whole future happi- 
ness of his life depended. But Lady Gwendoline 
seemed to have a prevision of what was coming. 
He could get no place by her side. She talked to 
every one. She gave most kindly and gracious 
smiles to all, but to him not one word, not one look, 

Despite all rebuffs, his faith never failed him. He 
felt sure of victory in the end. He did contrive to 
take her into dinner, but he could not make her 
talk to him or look at him. Nevertheless he was 
nothing daunted. 

When dinner was over, the whole party dispersed 
at will. There was music, singing, and reading. 
Some wandered into the conservatories. There 
was a small square court, covered with stained 
glass and lighted with lamps. Great vases of ever- 


greens stood in the midst with a copy of a far- | 


famed Hercules. A marble Psyche stood upon a 
pedestal, and at her feet lay a basket of crimson 
exotics. It wae one of the prettiest and quietest 
nooks at Dynewe.l. Sir Lancelot managed to per- 
suade Lady Gwendoline to walk thither with him. 
Perhaps she knew that what was coming was inevi- 
table, and saw no reason to deler the evil hour. 

They stood looking in silence at the Hercules and 
the sweet Psyche. 

“IT admire the old mythological fables,” said Sir 
Lancelot; ‘‘they must be full of pocvtry to endure 
all these hundreds of years; to each generation 
they are new and fresh and beautiful.”’ 

He looked upon the marble Psyche, with its per- 
fect symmetry, to the living, beautifyl woman by 
his side. What goddess loved of men was ever 
more fair than she ? 

‘*T was wondering,’’ he resumed, “ which of the 
oddesses, as they are painted in song, you resem- 
le most.”’ 

“Not Minerva,”’ she observed, with a faint smile. 

“ No—Aphrodite ; only the hair she parted from 
her brows was light, and yours is dead-gold. You 
are Aphrodite.” 

It was coming; do what she might, it was not 
possible to avert it now. 

** But Aphrodite was never one half so fair,’’ pur- 
sued Sir Lancelot; and in the soft crimson light of 
the quaint square court she looked beautiful be- 
yond words. She wore a dress of rich white bro- 
cade that had a small scarlet flower worked in it; 
on the dead-gold hair lay a wreath of scarlet ber- 
ries and green leaves. Her ornaments were a suite 
of rubies that were like points of living flame. 

She clasped her hands and leaned them on the 
pedestal of the marble ig Oe It was coming, 
this trial from which she had sought to escape. 
She must trample on the great passionate love he 
had laid at her feet. She must break the heart 
that he had laid in the hollow of her hand. He did 
not see how white her face had grown, and how 
her lips were quivering. 

** Lady Gwendoline,” he continued, after a pause. 
‘*I have brought you here to listento me. You 
were kind to me once—only once—and that was on 
the evening that I met you first: you were kind to 
me, and my hope grew. I said to myself that you 
were the fairest and the most noble woman I| had 
ever met, and that I would live for a ee 
purpose of winning you for my wile. You have 
been cold to me since then, cold as tie marble 
Psyche here, bat that has not changed my love ; 
just as I worshiped you then, | worship you now, 
and I pray you, my darling, whom I love so dearly, 
to be my wife.” 

A low cry came from her lips, and she clinched 
her hands so tightly that the gemmed rings almost 
pierced her delicate skin. 


‘*Gwendoline, be my wife,’’ entreated Sir Lance. | 


lot. “I have grown to love you so dearly that I 
have no life outside my love. I will live only to 


make you happy, and you shall be happy as no one | 


ever was before.” 

He came nearer to her, and, kneeling down, took 
the little white hands in his own, and kissed them 
with passionate kisses. In vain she tried to with- 
draw them. 

“You must not, Sir Lancelot,” she said, faintly ; 
*‘ you must not do that.” 

“These little hands—so tender, so white, so 
sweet—they hold my eg f sweet—and | can 
live only once. Gwendoline, I offer you the truest 
love that ever man had for woman. I offer you all 
I have in this world to give. I am here at your 
feet a suppliant—tell me that you will be my wife, 
dear.”’ " 

The little hands he held were cold as death; the 


beautiful face into which he gazed with such pas- 
sionate pleading was white as that of the marble 
Psyche ; 
he had ever heard, said : 

‘‘T cannot! Do not ask me—let me go 

He did not let her go, but he drew her nearer to 
him. He kissed her trembling hands. 

* | shall never let you go, dear. 1am not afraid. 


| coy and timid with me, Yet! cannot tell how it is, 
| Gwendoline I feel that you care a little for me, 
that.you are not so cold, so proud, so hard as you 
would make me think. I believe you care for me 
just a little. My darling, let me teach you how to 
love me—will you, Gwendoline *”’ 

“T cannot,” she gasped. 

‘‘You are as proud as you are fair,’’ he said. 
‘“‘Gwendoline, the whole world shall not hold a 
happier woman than you, if you will be my wife.” 

‘*T cannot,’ she repeated; and this time her tone 
was one of such utter conviction, such utter de- 
spair, that he felt frightened. 

She raised her face, and then he saw how white 
it was, and how clouded were the blue eyes. 

“You cannot, Gwendoline! Surely you do not 
mean to send me from you—you cannot mean to 
reject me?’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ she replied, faintly, ‘‘I must,”’ 

He stood silent for some minutes, like a man who 
had received a violent blow, and then his whole 
face softened, and a mist like tears shone in his 
eyes. 

““ Oh, my darling,” he said, ‘‘ think before you 
| reject a love like mine; it is so deep, so tender, so 
true, no one could ever care more for you, no one 
could ever love you better. 
my own soul; I will stand between you and every 
shadow of evil or harm; no care from which 
earthly love can free you shall ever be yours ; you 





shall not know trouble or sorrow; you shall find | 


that human love can do much—mine shall go with 
you to the end of our life. Oh, my darling, think 
twice before you send me away.” 

‘Tt is of no use thinking,”’ she returned, wearily ; 
‘‘1 can give no other answer.”’ 


| 


a voice that was unlike any human voice | 
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poor Lance, it does not matter. But, after this, you | 


must never kiss me again.”’ 
He laughed a little triumphant laugh, from which 


| she shrank shuddering. 


| 





| lexpected to hear you say this, you have been so | 


| 
| 





I will cherish you as | 


‘‘Do not be too proud to love me, sweet; you | 


| must love some one. None of us, not even the 


proudest, can do without love. 


And, Gwendoline, | 


no one ever can or ever will love you as I do—do | 


you believe that?” 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied, gently; “ I believe it.” 

His tace brightened; if she believed that, it was 
easy to make her believe the rest. The terrible 
fear that had lain on his heart grew less. 

“You may read what the poets sing of love, 
| Gwendoline; you may read the great love-stories 

that have thrilled the world; but, when you do so, 
remember what I say—that neither poetry nor 
| song, neither legend nor romance, ever told af love 
| greater than mine.” 

She had bowed her head as she listened until the 
dead-gold of her hair touched the Psyche’s white 
feet. 

‘Give me something in return for it, Gwendoline. 
I have given you my all—my faith, my hope, my 
love, my life—l have kept nothing for myself; be 
generous, and give me something in return.”’ 

‘*T have nothing to give,’’ she replied. 

“Nothing! Oh, Gwendoline, you cannot be seri- 
ous; you cannot mean that you would take all and 
give nothing ; you cannot mean that you will make 
me the most wretched man on earth—me, whose 
only fault has been my great love for you! Be just, 
be merciful, be pitiful to me !”’ 

His voice sank to a pleading whisper, his head 
| drooped until his face was bent over her clasped 
hands; and so for many minutes they remained, 
while his throbbing pulse beat faster and faster. 

‘Gwendoline, all that man can pray I pray,” he 

pleaded ; ‘‘ to pray more would be to act the slave. 
e just tome. I ask for your love as I would ask 
for my life.” 

‘*T have none to give,” she said, faintly. ‘‘ Sir 
Lancelot, you torture me !”’ : 

He moved backward; the tenderness died from 
his face. 

‘*] plead for your love, and you call it torture,” 
he said. ‘‘ Why is it? Why do you send me from 

ou?” 
< When such an offer as yours is refused, there can 
be but one reason,” she said. 

‘* And that,’’ he interpreted, ‘‘is want of love. I 
will tease and torture you no more, Lady Gwendo- 
line.”’ 

He raised the velvet hanging that divided the lit- 
tle court from the corridor, and went out, leaving 
her by the marble Psyche—alone. 





CHAPTER VI. 


ADY GWENDOLINE waited for a short time, 
and then, leaning her face on her hands, she 
wept passionate tears. She wept so long and so 
bitterly that she did not see or hear Sir Lancelot 
when he raised the hanging, meaning to return to 
her. The words he heard caused him to stop sud- 
denly—to stop and listen with an expression of half- 
bewildered joy on his face. 

‘It is all over,”’ she said—‘‘ail over; and my 
love will never know how! love him. He will never 
know that he is all the world to me, and that I 
would give my life for him. He will think me proud 
and cruel and cold always; and he will never know 
the truth.” 

There came from her such bitter, deep-drawn 
sobs—-such passionate, burning tears. 

“My love,’’ she murmured, ‘‘is all over now. 
My dream is ended, I have only to say good-by.” 

She stooped and kissed the cold marble where 
his hand had rested. 

‘1 dared not say one kind word to him—not one. 
If I had, he would have seen that I love him better 
than life itself.” 

And then she stopped abruptly with a cry that 
+ all pain, for Sir Lancelot was standing by her 
side. 

‘“*You cannot take back your words, Gwendoline. 
You have said that you love me; you can never 
unsay it again. You love me! Oh, my darling, how 
could you frighten me so?”’ 

He clasped his arms round her, and drew the 
pale, beautiful face to his breast. 

‘*How could you frighten me, dear? J thought 
that 7 had sent me away—lI thought that you 
would never care for me—that all my life was to be 
| @ terrible dreary blank. I was coming back to 
| plead, to pray to you once more that you would be 
sind to me; and, standing there, I heard you, my 
| darling, say words which have made me the happi- 
est man on earth. You love me?” 

“Yes,” she said, gently. “‘ From a life all sorrow 
I will steal five minutes of happiness. I love you, 
Lancelot.” 

‘“‘How? Half-confession will not do now. How, 
Gwendoline ?” 

Still with the same resigned, despairing calm, she 
replied : 

** Better than my life—better than all the world 
beside. Now ask me no more, Lancelot. Let me 
rest.”’ ‘ 

His arms tightened their clasp round her. He 
bent down and kissed the sweet pale lips. 

“This once,’ she murmured, “just this once, my 











‘Never again! tell me 


why?” 


he repeated. ‘* Why 


Let me rest here just five minutes. I shall never | 


so rest again.” 


* You shall rest, my darling. 
you.” 

He did not; but he held her in his arms, he | 
caressed the golden hair, the pale, beautiful face. | 
He soothed her with words sweet and tender. | 
Then, after some minutes, she drew back from | 
him. 

‘It is all over,”’ she said—‘‘the brief, happy 
dream. You must go away and torget me—you 
must not thy even to see me again.” 

‘* You cannot frighten me, Gwendoline. You have | 
said you love me—the whole world shall not part 
us. I have kissed your face, my darling; | swear 
that I will kiss no other until I die.” } 

‘**T have said I love you, Lancelot, and it is true ; 
but, do not mistake, dear—I can never be your 
wife.”’ 

His face lost its brightness. 

** You love me, but you can never be my wife !”’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘*No,”’ she replied; ‘‘I do love you, Lancelot. I 
am afraid that 1 began to love you on that evening 
when we first met. You remember?” 

‘Can | ever forget, Gwendoline ?”’ 

“Tam afraid that I began to love you then, for I 
thought more about you than I had ever thought 
about any one else. If I closed my eyes, your tace 
came so clearly before me; I heard every minute 
the sound of your voice; and then I said to myself 
that I was beginning to like you, and—I must be 
on my guard.” 

“It was that, then, that has made youso strange, 
so cold, so proud tome ever since? You have been 
on your guard?” 

Her face turned crimson. 

‘** My guard has broken down at last,’’ she said— 
‘‘most lamentably broken down; but I may as well 
tell you all, Lancelot. [| saw that you cared for | 
me, and, by being proud and cold, 1 hoped that you 
would forget me—that you would leave me, and | 
learn to care for some one else.” 

‘Then you tried to frighten me away, Gwendo- | 
line ?”’ 

‘Yes, for 1 knew that you must go.’ 

‘You may be sure of one thing, my darling, and | 
that is, now you have admitted that you care for | 
me, 1 shall never leave you; nothing in the whole 
world could take me away.” 

A great sigh came from her lips. ‘‘ You do not 
know, Lancelot.” 

‘“I do not care, my darling,’’ he interrupted. | 
** You have said you love me, and those few words 
have bound me to you for life. I will not go away. 
I will not leave you. 1 will not give you up. | am | 
determined to win you.”’ 

‘Tam not to be won, Lancelot,”’ she said, sadly. | 

‘** You are to be won, darling, and I will win you. | 
You said you loved me; those words have bound 
you to me, and me to you. After that I defy the 
whole world to take you from me.” 

** But you do not know, dear,’’ she said. 
do not know.”’ 

** 1 do not, but you will tell me. You will tell me, 
I suppose, of some fancied difficulty that lies in the 
way of our marriage. It must be fancied; it can- 
not be real. Let it be what it may, I swear to you 
I will vanquish it.”’ 

‘It is no fancy,” she said, sadly. 

‘“‘Never mind; whatever it be, fancy or not, I 
will overcome it. You do not know the greatness 
of a man’s love if you think difficulties can vanquish 
it. Tell me what this difficulty is?’ 

She clasped her hands pleadingly. } 

* Not to-night, Lance. I could not. I will tell 
you on another occasion, perhaps, but I want time 
now to think—to collect my thoughts. You can | 
trust me. You know that I would not say I cannot 
be your wife unless I had good reason for it. 
Trust me, Lance, and spare me the pain of telling | 
you.”’ 
, ‘*T do trust you, before you tell me anything. | 
Tell me what you will, it can make no ear hly dif- 
ference to me.” 

she laid her folded hands on his breast. 

“Lance, take my word that, although we love 
each other so well, we must part; that I can never 
marry you; and that, were I to tell you the reason 
why, it would, perhaps, make things harder and 
worse for me to bear. ‘Trust me, Lance.’ 

“T trust you, darling, but you must tell me what 
this difficulty is. 1 thought at first that it was onl 
a girlish scruple. Now I begin to fear that it is 
something more. I might help you if | knew.” 

‘*No one can help me,”’ she said, sadly. 

“*T will help you. Remember, | live only to serve 
you. 1 will spend my whole life in helping you. I 
cannot imagine what your difficulty is, but, let it be 
what it may, I have a man’s strength, and a man’s 
courage. have greater means at my command 
than you can have. Gwendoline, you must tell me ; 
by right of the love you have given me, I command 
you to tell me.” 

She was silent for a few minutes, and then she 
said, slowly : 

‘‘Lance, when you have heard what I have to 
say, you will never like me again—I am quite sure 
of it.” 

** And I am equally sure, Gwendoline, that, what- 
ever you may say to me, I shall love you just the 
same. Whatever it may be, tell me now.” 

‘“*No,”’ she returned, slowly, ‘‘not now. It is 
Christmas Day ; let me forget that parting and tears 
lie before me—let me only remember that I love 
you, and that you love me.” 

‘There may be tears,’’ said Sir Lancelot, ‘‘ but 
there shall be no parting. With my own strong will 
I will conquer fate ; there shall be no parting, dear. 
When will you see me—when will you tell me what 
I have to hear ?”’ 

‘To-morrow, after luncheon,’’ she answered; 

**T will walk through the woods with you, as I did 
this morning. It will, in all probability, be our last 
walk.” 
Sir Lancelot smiled—he could not believe this 
fear of hers to be well grounded—and then he bent 
down, and said good-night. Once more he left her 
standing by the marble l’syche—alone. 


I will not speak to 


’ 


“Fou 








CHAPTER VII. 


HE sun did not shine on the day that followed 
Christmas Day. The snow lying in the far-off 
cloud-land was near falling, and a soft gray mist lay 
between earth and heaven, hid the tall trees, and 
floated over the grass—a silver mist that gave a 
dreamy, vague aspect to-the landscape. After lun- 
cheon was over, and when some of Lord Lyn- 
marche’s visitors had set out to drive or ride, Lady 
Gwendoline started for the woods. 

“T have been counting the hours,” said Sir 
Lancelot, meeting her, ‘‘ and they seemed to have 
leaden wings—they would not pass.” 

‘* They have passed all too quickly for me,’’ she 
ie ees 

ooking at her, he was struck by the pallor of 
the beautiful face, and the pained expression of the 





| enjoyed part of the time there. 
|; were out all day shooting, and the ladies—most of 


blue eyes. Yet Lady Gwendoline had never looked 
better. She wore a dress of black velvet and white 


| fur, which suited her aristocratic style of face and 


figure to perfection. The chill, misty air had 
heightened her beauty. Her look of restrained 
sorrow did not please her lover; and it was all in 
vain that she tried to be cool and dignified. 

‘* Ah, no, Gwendoline,”’ he said, ‘* we are not go- 
ing back to the terms on which we stood even so 
late as yesterday morning. You cannot retreat. 
You said you loved me. lam here as your lover, 
not as your friend. Let there be no mistake about 
the terms on which we stand,” 

She looked at him, frightened at his words. 

**You will not say that to me when you have 
heard what I have to relate.” 

** Before you begin, Gwendoline,”’ he said, draw- 
ing near to her, “ do try to believe that nothing can 
change my love. Let me try to impress upon you, 
my darling, to have perfect faith and pertect trust 
in me.” 

‘*I have both,’ 


’ 


she returned, ‘‘and with them 
perfect love. Now listen to me, Lancelot; this is 
our farewell—we meet to day to bury our love, to 
bury it out of sight, out of mind.” 

“T must hear what you have to tell me before I 
can say whether we must part,’ he said. “Now, 
Gwendoline, begin, dear.”’ 

He saw her face grow pale, and her lips, when 
she opened them, grew white. 

‘“‘It is very hard,’’ she observed; ‘‘ many people 


have indulged in childish follies, and no harm has 


come of it. 
mine.”’ 

‘For a childish folly, Gwendoline ?”’ he interro- 
gated. 

‘** Yes; for in many things I was but a child when 
it happened. I am not quite twenty now. I was 
just seventeen then.” 

She stopped abruptly ; speech seemed so difficult 
to her. 

‘You do not know how I hate to tell you, 
Lance,”’ she said, slowly. ‘I think I would rather 
die, standing here by your side, than tell you my 
story.” 

‘** Tell it, darling; let me be judge. I am older 


1 have been so bitterly punished for 


| and wiser.” 


‘When I was seventeen,” she began, “my 
father went to Strathmuir in Scotland—he could 
not get to his own place, Glenarvon, I forget why 

but for the shooting he took $trathmuir. I do 
not know, either, why he took me with him, except 
that he was so fond of me. Strathmuir is a pretty 
place, lying in the midst of the Scotch moors. I 
remember it well, although the memory of every- 
thing belonging to it, even the scent of the heather, 


| is hateful to me now. My father took a large party 
| of visitors with him; for Strathmuir is not merely a 


shooting-box, but a large and beautiful mansion. | 
The gentlemen 


them married—read and talked. I was just seven- 


| teen; I had left school only about four months. 


“IT had read so many love-stories, Lancelot, my 
mind was filled with romance—that vague, sweet, 
dreamy romance which belongs to seventeen. I 
had not seen any one then who, by any trick or 
force of imagination, could be transformed into a 
lover; but, like every other girl, I longed for the 
time when love and lovers would be mine. One 
afternoon my father came home well pleased. He 
had been to Lord Loryston’s, and there he had met 
with one of the pleasantest of companions. I re- 
member how, during dinner, he expatiated on his 
good qualities; he was so gay and so charming, 
there was such a winning grace in all he did and 
said—music in his laughter, sunshine in his smile. 
I remember how my father’s speech concluded. 

‘* « Better than all’ he said, ‘ my new friend has 
a Saxon name—a real old true Saxon name, 
“Gee."’ 

‘** Some one then asked for his full name. 

*** Captain Osric Anderton,’ replied my father. 

‘‘Oh, Lance, there have been times since when I 
have felt, woman though I am, ready to curse that 
name !”’ 

The anger that flushed her fave and gleamed in 
her eyes startled him, yet he did not shrink from 
her—his hands tightened their clasp. He could not 
have described the pain that seemed to stifle him. 
Of all the turns that her story could have taken, he 
expected this least; thatit had anything to do with 
love or lovers he had not anticipated. ‘* But no- 
thing,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘shall shake my faith in 
her.”’ 

‘‘On the day following,” continued Lady Gwen- 
doline, ‘‘ Captain Osric Anderton came. My father 
pressed him to remain for a week or two. He was 
very handsome, Lance, although I loathe the mem- 
ory of his beauty now. He had a frank, devonair 
face, with a laughing glint in his gray eyes, anda 
head covered with clusters of fair hair. He was 
full of life and animation. He charmed every one, 
and he charmed me. I did not discern then what I 
discerned afterwards—the want of honor, the utter 
want of principle, which made his beauty worse 
than a whited sepulchre. I did not discern then 
that underneath all the fufi and the laughter there 
was a greed and self-seeking that words are weak 
to describe—that beneath the fair smiles and fair 
words was concealed a reckless spirit. I did not 
know then, what | knew afterwards, that, despite 
his personal beauty and his charm of. manner, Cap- 
tain Anderton was a wicked man, Yet I can re- 
member times when his words and ideas shocked 
me, when they jarred upon my sense of what was 
right; but I would not heed these warnings—I 
trampled them under foot. Even my father began, 
I think, to distrust him after a time. He would look 
grave when Captain Anderton was telling some of 
his stories. Once | heard him say: : 

*** You fall short, sir. You are not so Saxon as 
your name.’ 

“From the first hour that he entered Strathmuir 
Captain Anderton paid me the greatest attention. 
Lance, you will remember that I was only just 
seventeen; that I had a girl’s natural longing for 
love and romance ; that I had no mother to warn or 
guide me, no sister to advise me, My father wor- 
shiped me, and thought I could do no wrong, and 
I was vain and foolish. 

*‘T did not love Captain Anderton, Lance—not 
the least in the world. I nevereven deluded my- 
self into thinking that I loved him. But my vanity 
was flattered by his homage. I found it pleasant 
to hear that I was more beautiful, more beloved, 
than any other girl. 1 liked the flattery. 1 liked 
to think that one man on earth was ready to die for 
me. I| liked to remember that I was all the world 
to him. But I did not love him; I swear it to you, 
Lance. I did not know then what love meant—I 
never knew until I met you. 

“The greatest folly that I committed was that I 
used to roam over the heather-clad hills with him— 
that I used to rise early and go out where he could 
join me. Even then I discovered two or three 
things that might have put me on my guard. He 
was almost without money, he was deeply in debt, 
and he was a reckless gambler. All these details 
came out in our conversation. 

“I did not love him, Lance; my hand never lay 
in his as it does in yours. I believe that if he had 
offered to touch my face I should have hated him, 
But his flattery was pleasant, his well-feigned adini- 
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ration was pleasant. Mecting him on the h lside 
was & break in the monotony of my life, and I en- 
joyed it accordingly—but love never entered my 
heart. 

Then he 
Lance 


talked nonsense to me. I laughed, 
out of the lightness and happiness of my 


own heart. I did not think of the matter seriously | 
itall, ! lawghed when he went down on his knees 
amongst the heather, and said, if I did not love him, | 


! hould die: it was only a well-acted comedy to 
I never said one serious word to him, and for 

t he would reproach me at times. I am not 
seeking to excuse myself. I know that I did wrong 
in meeting him, in talking to him: but, oh, Lance, 
I have been bitterly, cruelly punished for my 


During this time Captain Anderton was busily 
engaged in making inquiries about my fortune. | 
heard of it afterwards, when it was too late to 

ce the precautions I should have taken. Unhap- 
py for me, he learned that I was a wealthy heiress 
that my mother’s large fortune was settled on 


me, and could not be touched, and that I should in 


all probability succeed to the greater part of my | reward save the smile 


father’s wealth, From the time that he learned 
that he redoubled his attentions on me. More than 
once he persuaded me to go out on purpose that we 
might walk and talk together. 

‘* Twas only seventeen, and | liked to be amused. 
rhe ladies staying in the house were all staid and 
quiet. There was no-one at Strathmuir young like 
myself. I never talked seriously to Captain Ander- 
ton—poetry and sentinrent we never thought of—it 
was all light-hearted nonsense. He did not make 
love to me in the common acceptation of the 
words; he did not talk about marriage—if he had, 
I should have come to my senses all the sooner. 
He spoke to me generally in a most exaggerated 
style of adulation—so exaggerated that I never 
cave it a serious thought. He talked to me a great 
deal about what he would do if he had money. I 
particularly remember that he said once: 

‘** 7 do not think I should care how I got money, 
if I could but get it.’ : 

‘«To my bitter cost I found the words true. I re- 
member, also, that he cleverly extracted from me 
all information as to my mother’s will. He learned 
that at eighteen I was to have a handsome allow 
ance, and that at twenty I was to succeed to her 
entire fortune. I shall be twenty in May. 

‘**Tf | had but ever so small a sum certain,’ he 
said to me once,‘ I should leave the army. 
not like the army—I do not like the restraint.’ 

‘One morning, something—I cannot remember 
what- was to take place at a town in the neigh- 
borhood, and my father with most of his visitors 
went thither. Captain Osric remained at home. I 
wis sitting with Lady Vyvian reading, when he 
contrived to give me a little penciled note. It said: 

***Do come out, Lady Gwendoline. Do not let 
us waste this lovely morning indoors. Come over 
the Bradip Hill. 1 have a scheme for our amuse- 
ment—make some excuse for coming out.’ 

‘I did so. I told Lady Vyvian that I wanted to 

She looked rather uncomfortable. ‘Ido not 
like you to go alone, Gwendoline,’ she said; ‘I 
will go with you.’ 

‘* But I made some excuse—a false one, I know. 
I wanted to enjoy the sunshine on the hills, and to 
laugh like a girl with my young admirer. | had 
no desire for a promenade with the stately Lady 
Vyvian. 

**| went, Lance—but I wish I had died on the 
threshold of Strathmitir! I met my young admirer, 
who had honeyed words on his lips, love in his eyes, 
music in his gay “aughter, and we walkei away 
over the hills. Onee or twice it seemed to me that 
my companion’s laughter was forced, that an air of 
unusual gravity was about him, and at times I 
found him looking at me intently. 

“** Are you tired?’ he asked me at last. 
him that | was, 

“*Some tenants of the friend with whom I was 
lately staying live near here,’ he said; ‘ you shall 
go and see them, and then you can rest. Fen shall 
have buttermilk and oaten-cake—a Scotch ban- 
quet, Lady Gwendoline.’ And just as we passed 


go. 


I told 











I do | 
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ing up 


g up something—even slowly—for a rainy da 
and, in addition to all this, acquiring knowledge 


and strengthening your character. Young men 
whose situation combines all the preceding ad 
vantages should be very cautious about exchanging 
such a certainty unless it be for another certainty 


Happiness does not depend upon great wealth so 
much as it does upon independence, and intellectual 
and moral culture. 


LOVE AND LABOR. 


T OVE lives to labor; it lives to give itself away. 
4 There is no such thing as indolent love. Look 


| within your heart and see if this is not true. If you 
love any one truly and deeply, the cry of you 
heart is to spend and be spent in the loved one’s 
service. Love would die if it could not benefit. 
Its keenest suffering is met when it finds itself ur 
ible to assist. What man could see the woman he 
loves lack anything, and be unable to give it to 


her, and not suffer? Why, love makes one a slave 
It toils night and day, refusing all wages and all 
of the one unto whom it is 
bound, in whose service it finds its delight, at whose 
feet it alone discovers its heaven. There is no dan 
ger that language can be too strong or too fervently 
used to portray the services of love. Ly cradle 
and couch, by sick-bed and coffin, in hut and pal 


ace, the ministries of love are being wrought. The 
eyes of all behold them; the hearts of all are 
moved at the spectacle. 
A NICE DRINK. 
HE Russian punch must be a nice drink. It is 


made of a mixture of vodka, champagne, 


nalwka (which is defined as a kind of gooseberry- 
wine, resembling the French casis, which is much 
| affected by the Russians), and any other kind of 
wine that may be at hand. Apricots, melons and 
cucumbers are put in to flavor, and sugar to 


sweeten it; it is then ignited, and allowed to burn 
till it boils. Sensible people who would see such a 
drink as this, and become acquainted with its pre- 
paration, would know what to do with it without 
any hesitation. But there are some remarkable in 
dividualgwho think it proves nothing to have other 
people experiment with such a compound; they 
must try for themselves. Some one who has tried 
it says of it: ‘‘ Though palatable and insinuating, it 
is the most pernicious compound I have ever 
tasted. Every drop of it is laden with headache 
for a week, and dyspepsia for a fortnight.” 


A NEW US FOR SEAWEEDS, 


NOTHER attempt on the part of ladies to be 
L self-helpers demands a brief record. A Miss 
James has conceived the idea of converting sea- 
weeds ito the semblance of graceful flowers by 
ce: tain aids from colors, and by an ingenious mold- 
ing of natural forms. Seaweeds, dried, have long 
been favorites in albums, and few who spend an 
Autumn month at marine localities neglect oppor- 
tunities to gather and preserve them; but to wear 
them in hats or caps, or as hair ornaments, is, we 
believe, a novelty—at least, until now, we have 
never seen an effort of the kind. It is not easy to 
describe the eflect Miss James produces. Ata dis- 
tance the seaweeds seem artificial flowers made 





| from muslin or wax; examined nearer they are 


very striking. Sometimes there 1s added to them 
the sparkle of small shells. If some lady leader of 
fashion would wear a group or two she might intro- 
duce a new and very graceful mode of employing 
ladies, doing a large good and no harm, and aiding 
to abolish an atrocious custom—that of destroying 
beautiful birds in order to obtain means of decora- 
tion. A lady who adopts and supports that evil 
practice should find it difficult to be selected as a 
wife. 


MASONIC SECRE 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 








M. G. pe MortiLuet, the well-known archwologist of 
the Museum of St. Germains, bas been elected President 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris 

Count HaLuez pA has proposed that an Exhib 
tion of | trical Science and its applications be held 
Par in 1877 An rgal ng committee has bee 
formed, and provisional offices established 

Mr. NorMAN LockyER, whose name is well-known in 
the world of scie1 has exchanged the position of a War 
of clerk for that of director of a new astronomical 
observatory in course of at South Kensington 

Tue THREE VACANT Seats in the Senate of the Univer 
sity of London have been filled by the appointment of 
Dr. Hooker, Pres. R. 8., and the Dean of Lincoln (Dr 
Blakesle directly by the Crown,and Mr. J. G. Fitch on 
he nomination of Convocation 

BLANKETS ’? OF Brown Paper of a superior quality, 
perforated in i manner as to permit a free passage 
to the exhalations the body without diminishing the 
warmth, are advertised in London at prices ranging 
from fourpence to sixpence each 


TELEGRAMS PROFESSOR PALMIERI State that the 
interior of the crater created by the last eruption of 
way. A dark smoke issues from 
the volcano, and he thinks an eruption is consequently 
to be expected, but perhaps not immediate 


FROM 


Vesuvius has given 


M. Bonnat, a French explorer of the Gold Coast, who 
had been taken prisoner by the Djuabin, has managed to 
escape, and jis centinuing his work the 
the Volta, under the protection of Ashantees 
whom he is said to have become a favorite. 


along 
amongst 
of Heidelberg 


PROFESSOR GEGENBAUR is engaged in 


the preparation of a treatise on Human Anatomy, in 
which he will adopt a new method of treatment and 
nomenclature, namely, One based on vertebrate mor 
phology, in place of the antiquated topographical sys 
tem and medieval nomenclature so long prevalent in | 
this department of study 

ELECTRIC SCIENCE occupies a place of no mean im 
portance in the new Opera House in Paris. A special 
room is set apart as a battery-room, in which 360 Bun- 
sen’s cells, arranged in sets of sixty on tables of rough 
plate-glass, are manipulated to pass a current to any 


part of the stage, so as to direct the electric light upon 
any point of the scenery 


THE British AKCH #OLOGISTS IN Rome have obtained a 


lease of the Mamertine Prison, and are going on with the | 


excavations and explorations there. They hope to ex 
plore further the very curious subterranean passage of 
Etruscan character which is connected with this great 
prison of the kings, and which has at present been very 
imperfectly explored, as that is very expensive work. 


means of China clay is tolerably wellknown. Mr. J 
son, ia Dr. Quesneville’s Moniteur Scientifique, has a paper 
“On certain Properties of Weighted Silks,’ in which he 
states that an increase of weight is produced in silks by 
treatment with salts of iron and astringents, and with 
sults of tin and cyanides; this fictitious increase of weight 
being carried to the extent of from 100 to 300 per cent 
It cannot be too widely known that by this adulteration 
silk is rendered very inflammable, burning like tinder if 


touched with flame, and that under certain circum 
stances it becomes spontaneously inflammable. 
THE THUNDERKER,”’ British double-turret monitor, 


has not come out perfectly unscathed from the pro- 
tracted and severe trials to which her 38-ton guns and 
the working gear have been subjected In consequence 
of the severe concussion of the guns when depressed, 
some of the T-iron beams which support the super 
structure have been loosened from the bolts which 
secure them to the sides of the ship, while cracks have 
shown themselves in the welding at the ends The fis 
sures in no way affect the turrets, which are independ 
ent of the superstructure. The injury is wholly due to 
the explosion of the enormous powder-cnarge sweeping 
over the deck 

~ A Marine ENGINKER aT Powa, in Austria, has con 


banks of | 


| in Paris 


| diamond 


| ican capital 
storation of direct diplomatic relations between the two 


PERSONAL GOSSIP 





Henry Srines, the first white person born in Cincin- 
nati, died at East Bay, Mich., December 22d 

Mr Taroro_p, of Greenville, Miss has given 
$20 000 worth of real estate to Centenary College, of 
Jackson, La 

THe Queen has nferred upon Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
F.R.S., the honor of the Companionship of the Civil D 

sion of the Order of the Bath 

GENERAL Sutter, on whose land gold was first discov- 
ered in California, is now more than eighty years old, 
ind lives in a little cottage at Pitiz, Pa 

Tne Roval Academy of Sciences of Berliti has elected 
Dr. Frankland and Professor A. W. Witiamson, of Lou 
don, corresponding members of the section of Physics 


and Mathematics 


Tuk Rev. Dr. S. 8S. Laws, of New York city, has been 
elected President of the University of the State of Mis 
ouri, to succeed President Read, whose resignation will 


tuke effect July 4th, 1876. 

With Knott Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Durham of the Revision of Laws, Milliken of Public Ex- 
penditures, and Jones of Railways and Canals, Kentucky 
should have nothing to complain of in the way of chair- 
manships, 

Ar the Peasants’ Carnival, to be 
early in January, the daughter of 
formerly United States Consul 
son of President Monroe 
dresses and many of 


held in Washington 
Samuel Gouverneur, 
to Hong Kong, and grand 
will wear one of Mrs. Monroe's 
her jewels 


ScotrT-Sippons her hair on one side, and the 
morning after appearance at Lewiston all the girls 
in one of the schools appeared with hair a /a Siddons 
But all the boys came out in the afternoon with their 
hair parted in the middle, and the Siddons style at once 
declined 


MLLE 


parts 
her 


AIMEE 


She 


is as sparkling in adornment as 
wears a close-fitting collerette of 

Her fan 
there are 


n style 
diamonds 
her side by a 
diamond pins in her hair, and 
from her dainty ears hang rings of diamonds and pearl- 
shaped emeralds. 


set in emeralds is fastened to 


clasp; 


Since the invasion of Mexico by French troops under 


|} Maximilian, France and Mexico have had no diplomatic 


representatives at theircapitals. Mr. Foster, the United 
States Minister to Mexico, represents France at the Mex 
but efforts are now being made for the re- 


countries. 

Tux Viceroy of Egypt is now negotiating with the 
English Government for the creation of a military port 
on the Red Sea, between Mount E!-Taka and the chain 
of the Sinai, and which would be connected with Cairo 
by a railway crossing the desert of Suez diagonally. 
That rumor confirms the report relative to certain mea- 





| sures for the increase of the Egyptian Navy. 
Taw Practice of giving weight to cotton fabrics by . 


Pear- 


Joun Sunpay, Chief of the Canadian Ojibways, and for 
forty years missiouary of the Methodist Church, has just 
died, aged eighty-five. He fought at Chrysler's Farm 
and other battles of the war of 1812, receiving three 
medals for gallantry, and after entering the ministry 
visited England as a member of a missionary delegation, 
where he was presented to the Queen, and- received 
several vaiuable gifts. He wasa preacher of remarkable 
foree and originality. 


Mr. C. A. Perkins, the husband of the Princess Isa. 
velle of Bourbon, condemned a year ago by the French 
Courts to a year’s imprisonment, and to two years’ 
“holding of the body,’’ for debts which the Courts de- 
cided were contracted under false pretences, has just 
finished his year at St. Pelagie, and been transferred to 
the Conciergerie, there to submit to his two years’ im- 
prisonment for the debt, if the creditor, who has to pay 
his board, does not sooner release him. 


PROFESSOR WALKER has ascertained from the census 
that about two-thirds of the million of domestic servants 
in the United States are of native birth. Leaving out the 
colored servants, who form about one-third of the million, 
more than half of the white servants over sixteen years 
of age are native born. The fact is that the immigration 
of those who are fitted for domestic service has greatly 


nowy 





the Bradip Hills we came to an old gray building, a structed a gun on a new principle of h's ‘nvention, by | diminished of late years. In a few years more, foreign- 
small quaint house standing alone in the midst of OR some time past critical orators and writers | which the resistance of the atmosphere, instead of im- | born servants will probably be very rare. 
an old-tashioned garden. I saw Captain Anderton’s I have been indulging in their most violent in- | peding the shot, is applied to increase the rapidity of its e : : 
handsome face grow pale and apaAivus. vectives against the \reemasons. They have not | course. ~ The new gun has been tested in one of the GENERAL Fremont will reside in New York hereafter. 
h ‘** Here you can rest and have some refresh- | been deterred by the knowledge that Louis XVIII. | largest gun factories on the Continent, and is said to | Twenty years ago, says a correspondent, everybody was 
)- ment,’ he said. * You will come in, Lady Gwen-! ang Charles X. belonged to the brotherhood, to- | have produced astonishing results. Though the gun is | Singing and shouting about him. He was the path- 
n doline ?’ gether with many dukes, marquises, counts and | not larger than the new Austrian field-gun, the initial | finder He parted his hair in the middle, and had a 
‘1 did not stop to think; it seemed to me of! farons. and also the eloquent Berryer. Nothing | velocity of the shot was upwards of 2,000 feet, and was glorious mustache There was a volume of romance in 
l- little moment whether I went in or not; even if it | wij] suit the clerical party but that Freemasonry is | found to have increased after the shot had left the his marriage to Jessie Benton. He very nearly became 
r were not in strict accordance with the laws of eti- | instituted in order to overthrow thrones and re- | barrel. The accuracy of its fire was also remarkable, | ® President. Afterwards he wus conspicuous for a 
3 quette, who was to know what I did on those | jigion. A pamphlet, called ‘‘ The Freemasons— | and is stated to bave surpassed that of most rifled while as a general in real war time; but he was not 
1- Scotch moors, so far away ? what are they ?”’ issued by the library of Toulouse, | guns. The projectile is made of a combination of steel equal to the occasion. He soon faded from public view, 
ir ‘‘We entered theshouse, and I saw an old white- | jg yow being circulated by thousands through and lead | and to-day he is a little weazen-faced, dried-up old man, 
a haired man. » Sompawoman, evidently his wife, was | france. The author declares that the Freemasons Ix a Rerort made by Surgeon E. P. Vollum to the | /rgotten by the American people, hardly regarded as a 
a with him; and aReyewere seated, one at each side | are possessed of a secret which is a secret of the | Surgeon-General, on “Some Diseases of Utah,” it is | CUMOSity, and resurrected from his premature grave 
e, of the fireplaces @aptain Anderton asked for | devil, and that they perform a devil’s mass ‘‘ on an | stated that the adult population of that Territory is as | 0C¢#sionally only through the name, and the occasional 
some buttermilk»-and> oatcake for me; it was | altar lighted by six candles. Every one, after | robust as any within the limits of the United States, | letters in print, of his accomplished wife. 
brought by a jittlémaid-servant, and |, being both | having spit on the crucifix, tramples it under foot.” | The children furnish two-thirds of all the deaths, most | Tgx Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose approaching marriage t 
hungry and tired,ate and drank. Heaven forgive | The diabolical ceremony terminates by every one | of which occur under five years of age. In Salt Lake | gir w. Stirling Maxwell i 4 —ror ee 
me if L judge: him wrongfully ; but [ do believe ’ Sir W. Stirling Maxwell is announced in London, is 


that he had contrived to have some kind of drug 
mixed with the buttermilk, it had such a peculiar 
taste; and when; I. had drunk it I had a most 
strange sensation. I did not lose my senses, but 
they seemed numbed. | heard distinctly, yet every 
sound came from afar off. I saw plainly, but my 
eyes were dazed. All my energies were paralyzed 

if murder had been done in my presence, | could 
not have interfered. Presently I was standing be- 
fore the white-haired old man, and Captain. Ander- 
ton was holding my hand in his. I heard him say, 


ascending the altar and striking the holy sacra- 
ment with a poniard. The pamphlet declares that 
there are female Freemasons, whose morality it 
calls in question. A great deal is said about the 
secret, which is strongly condemned. Benedict 
XIV., in the bull ‘‘ Providus,”’ asserted that there 
was an impenetrable secret, which was also im- 
moral, and the author of the pamphlet imitates the 
Pontiff in question in condemning what he knows 
nothing about. 


City, as appears from the register kept by the under 
takers, the male deaths exceed the female in number 
about fifty per cent. The polygamous children are as 
healthy as the monogamous, and the , proportion of 
deaths about the same, the difference being rather in 
favor of the former, who are generally, in the city 
especially, situated more comfortably as to residence, 
food, air and clothing, their parents being in easier cir 
cumstances than those in monogamy, far as he 
can learn, polygamy in Utah furnishes no idiocy, in- 
sanity, rickets, tubercles, struma, or debasing constitu- 


So 


| of men now past middle age. 


rather advanced in years tor a bride, being now sixty- 
seven years old. Her grandfather was the celebrated 
dramatist, orator and statesman, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. Her first marriage to Hon. George Chapple Norton 
took place nearly half a century ago, in 1827. She was 
a precocious rhymester, and a volume of her juvenile 
poems was published in 1820, when George IV. had 
just begun to reign, and James Monrve was President of 
the United States. Her most widely known poem, 
** Bingen on the Rhine,’’ was the schoolboy declamation 
Miss Sedgwick, in her 


tional condition of any kind. 


Letters from Abroad" (published in 1841), described 
Mrs. Norton as ‘“‘ the perfection of intellectual and physi 
cal beauty, uniting masculine force with feminine 
delicacy.”’ 

A MARRIAGE in the very highest tier of social life has 


Kk ina clear, distinct voice : 
of «1 take you both to witness that this woman is 
; my wedded wife.’ 
ag **T held up my hand for a moment, but every- 
thing seemed to sink away from me; in a few 


AMERICAN COMMERCE IN FRANCE, 


{ ENERAL TORBERT, United States Consul-Gen- 
¥ eral in Paris, has published a table of the ex- 
ports from France to the United States during the 


A STRANGE story is told by a Wichita exchange. An- 
dreas E:singer, a native ef Switzerland, and lately of the 
Sixth United States Cavalry, is now in Wichita, under 
orders to report to department headquarters at Leaven- 




















ir minutes more, when I had recovered, I found that | Year ending September 30th, 1875. The total gold | worth. Mr. Eisinger is a young man of about twenty- | been one of the quiet sensations lately transpiring in 
n. the old man was reading a prayer, and that we value of the merchandise was $61,767,484, or an | two years of age, born in Canton Thurgau, and was edu- | Tahiti. On the 27th of October Dorrence Atwater, 
st were kneeling before him.”’ increase of some $2,741,744 on the preceding year. | cated in the Grison, or Canton Graubunden, wh ch lies | United States Consul for the Society Islands, was united 
or * It cannot be true ?”’ cried Sir Lancelot. The articles which rank first in importance are the | in the Tyrolean Alps, on the Austrian frontier. The in- | in the holy bonds of wedlock to the Princess Moetia, 
or ‘It is perfectly.true. | heard Captain Anderton following : Silk and velvet piece goods, $9,945,321 ; | habitants of this Canton speak a dialect termed Pome- | daughter of a chiefess of royal blood. The marriage 
vr- say: merinos, cachemires, etc F $9,321,354 ; woolen cloths, lus by the Germans, and Rome-pa va by ny natives. — It | was conducted by the civil authorities, Dr. Bonnet, 
ad *** Adam and Bilsie Graham, if the time should — gt gue I eae and er ind B4,751,254 5 | poly es a on agg wong ‘ i" wang 7 a —— May or as vee — offic hating, we cards and no cake. 
ever come when I may require you to give evi- dressed skins one eathe Tr, $9,184,104 | trimmings o at language. corre, © 1atever eM, Lisinger | The Princess Moetia is a very accomplished young lady, 
ot dence of this marriage, you must not withhold the and buttons, $2,290,451 : artificial flowers and speaks it readily. In the Spring of 1873 he came to | speaking English and French as fluently as she does her 
y- truth.’ feathers, $1,775,410 ; ribbons, $1,459,587 ; glass and the ( nited States, enlisted in the service, and was sent | native language. She is besides wealthy in her own 
ty “Then someone opened the door, and a stream porcelain. Nearly five-sixths of this total trade | to Fort Dodge. In October, 1874, he was with General | right, being owner of the historical palm groves of Faaa 
nt of fresh air camer which seemed to dispel the belong to Paris and Lyons, the share of the former Miles’s command which captured a portion of the Chey- | and other lands. She is also the lessee of Scilly Island, 
d, terrible vapor. Captain Anderton took my hand city being thirty-seven and one-half millions of dol- | enne band of Indians, then on the war-path. One of | valuable for its pearl fisheries. Her mother owns half 
ad and led me away. When we were outside the lars, and of the latter thirteen millions. Bordeaux | the parties captured consisted of three warriors and a | the island of Morea (the paradise of Eimed, as old navi- 
or house my senses seemed’to clear. | turned angrily comes next, a position due chiefly to the exports of | squaw, who, supposing that none of their captors under- | gators call it) and extensive possessions on the island of 
ld to him. wines and spirits, but also in Some measure to pre- stood their language, conversed freely with one another, | Tahiti. Moetia has three brothers, splendid specimens 
ju, ‘** What do you’ mean by this folly, this madness, served fruits and meats, for if potable liquors are | laying plans to escape Eisinger was astouished to hear | of South Sea chiefs The youngest, Narii, is about 
this insult, Captain Anderion ? demanded. calculated alone, Rheims with Its champagne takes | the aborigines speaking a language familiar to his ears, | nineteen years old, six feet two inches in height and 
“It means my deary that by the laws of Scot- | precedence, and the brandies of La Rochelle press the Rome-pa-va, or old Roman dialect. He reported | weighs 200 pounds, and as straight as an arrow. They 
LI land, the most eom¥emient in the world, you, Lady close on the claret of Bordeaux. The principal | this discovery to his commanding officer, who investi- | were educated in Europe, but like all South Sea chiefs, 
sl Gwendoline, ave any lawful wife.’ trade from Marseilles is in dye-stuffs and wool. | gated the matter and found it to be as stated by the | they believe in nativecustomsand habits. Their mother 
ld a ’ Havie occupies only the sixth place; drugs and | Swiss boy He was discharged from the army and ap- has equal claims to rule with Queen Pomare, but has 
ee who, be continued. ) medicines appear to be the specialty of the town, | pointed interpreter, which position he now lvids, The | never asserted her rights. The father of the family was 
He = in which it goes even before Paris, and posses<es | identity of the tongue is not periect, but analogous to | an English Jew named Salmon, a lawyer by profession, 
nt, almost two-thirds of the entire trade. The exports | the broken talk of the German-speaking English. It is | and a very able man. Soon after he arrived in Tahiti 
ils WHEN ONE IS WELL OFF from Havre and all thé places which rank below it | the same with the Comanche and Arapahoe dialects. If | he married the wealthy chiefess mentioned. As to Mrs, 
= = on _ in importance show, however, a diminution com- | this is not merely a tale for marines—and we have no | Atwater, her many friends will wish her much joy. She 
ay | ie are well off when you are in a healthy | pared with 1874. Nice sent in the year, among | reason to doubt the honesty or veracity of the young | has been fortunate in securing a young, gallant and in- 
ad 7 neighborhoed; with enough to eat and drink, | other articles, oranges and lemons for a sum of | man—the matter is of sufficient moment to engage the | telligent husband and he has been equally fortunate in 
m a comfortable, l-ventilated apartment to sleep | $68,256, and perfumery and articles of the toilet | attention of some linguistic savan. An identity of the | capturing the handsomest and wealthiest girl in the } 
“i jn, and you are paying all your expenses and lay- | for $57,642. language would indicate an identity of origin. South Sea Islands. , 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF MUTES, NO. 1471 
BROADWAY. 


HOW THE DEAF AND DUMB ARE TAUGHT 
TO SPEAK, 

i tie ~ is in New York city an institution where deaf mute chil 
dren, whether their unfortunate condition be congenital or 
the result of disease, can be taught to articulate and to understand 
spoken language. There is one other school for this purpose in 
the United States; but the premier school, and the one to which we 
directly refer, is known as the “Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf Mutes,’’ and is sitnated at No. 1471 Broadway, 
between Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Streets. , 
This establishment has been in existence some ten years, but 
the good work that it has accomplished, and the singular method 





HOW TO ARTICULATE THE VOWEL ‘‘A.”’ 


it has employed in the doing of it, have not until now been fully 
brought before the public. In this article we shall endeavor by 
illustration to show the rudiments of mechanical speech, on 
which basis the instracting of deaf and dumb children in the art of 
spoken langnage rests. In this ney and remarkable system all 
old-fashioned signs and letters formed by fingers are discarded. 
The pupil is taught to produce sounds with his vocal organs, and 


to understand language by reading it fro 2 lips of the speaker. | , 
pee 9 8 m the lips of the speake | year 1875 passed away, and ere the reverberation of the sound had 


HOW LETTER-SOUNDS ARE FORMED. 


Every sound made by the human voice necessitates a certain 
action and position of the vocal organs. The lips, especially, play 
an important part in making the positions visible. 

If the reader will press his upper p 
teeth over his lower lip and expel 
the air from his lungs, he will un- 
consciously produce the force of the 
letter ‘‘f."’ Thus the teacher in ex- 
plaining to the child the method 
of articulating ‘‘f,”’ causes it to 
place its teeth and lips as above, 
and the task is acco.uplished. (See 
illustration.) 

“0” is a very simple sound, 
caused by forming a circle with the 
lips. The child, imitating the teach- 
er, expresses this vowel without the 
slightest difficulty. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

To indicate the force of the letter 
‘*p,”’ the lips are placed to imitate 
the pufling ofa pipe, and the teacher 
makes a corresponding motion. The 
points of the lips come together, 
and are then separated with a pe- 
culiar force that produces the force 
of “ p.” If alittle bit of paper be 
placed upon the back of the hand 
and held up to the mouth, the air 
formed by the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the lips in pronouncing 
‘yp’? will be sufficient to blow it 
away. (Seeillustration.) The child 
watching this exhibition, and treat- 

ing the act more as amusement than 
a task, imitates the paffing, blows 
away the paper, and without strain 
or study acquires the correct force 
of the letter ** p.” 

When the motion of ‘‘ p” is made 
with an additional vocalization and 
vibration, the result is ** b.”’ This 
vibration is felt iu the throat. The 
above are only a few illustrations of 
the principle on which this syste 
is founded. More _ complicated 
sounds require fuller and more va- 
ried explanation. The first element 
necessary in the pupil’s composition 
is ‘“‘imitation.’”?’ He must learn to 
imitate every expression produced 
by the teacher’s vocal parts. The 
conscientious tutor of articulation 
requires wonderful patience and 

perseverance. He must resort to 


| oe HE King is dead; iong live the King.”’ 


all sorts of devices to quicken the comprehension of his pupil. Very 
frequently the mere showing of the position of the lips will not suftice 
to make the child produce the sound. For instance, to articulate the 
vowel ‘‘a” in father, the mouth must be opened wide, and the 
tongue kept down. Very often the teacher is compelled to hold 
down the child’s tongue before it can be taught to sound this cor 


rectly \ book-lolder is made to do service in such cases. (See 
illustration 
If the tongue be permitted to curl up with the point touching the 


upper teeth on the inside, the letter **1’’ would result instead of 
‘*‘a.”’ Thus every sound is taught by visible expressions; but it is 
not in our province to explain the method of each one. We have 
given sufficient to indicate the system by which the deaf mute is 
taught to articulate, 

Children who are mute are so only in consequence of their 
deafness. They have the same number of vocal organs that normal 
children have, and their organs, save in rare instances, are in as 
sound a condition as those of the great majority of hearing persons; 
hence there is no natural obstacle to their powers of vocalization, 
which involve merely the producing of breath, and modifying it 
into the various elements of language. Each of the elements has 
its own particular mechanism. Our illustrations have instanced the 
science of mechanical speech, so we need dwell no further on the 
system itself. The greatest drawback in the successful use of me- 
chanically acquired language is the fact that deaf children, not 
hearing the words they are taught to speak, cannot modulate their 
voices, and the result of this mechanical articulation is a series of 
sing-song monotones. The teacher must, therefore, resort to fur- 
ther devices for regulating his pupil's voice. Too high a pitch is 
the result of too much tension of the vocal ligaments. By pressing 
with the finger against the speaker’s larynx, this tension is dimin- 
ished, the vocal chords become slackened, and the voice sounds 
deeper. (See illustration.) Thus the deaf child is taught to see and 
feel the sounds of speech in all its variations, 

This system of articulation and lip-reading was imported from 
Germany, where for many years it has been taught in preference 
to the old mode of signs and finger alphabets. ‘the history of its 
origin, progress and development is a very interesting one; but to 
give it here would needs make us transcend the limits of a descrip- 
tive summary. Neither is it our object to enlarge upon the scientilic 
principles involved in this system, although they are many, 


| and of interest to the theoretical student. 


The Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, — 
where, for practical illustration, our readers are all welcome | 
to apply, was established in 1867. At first the undertaking 
of a few wealthy philanthropists, its usefulness was soon ex- 
tended to such dimensions that it was found necessary to 
apply for State support, in order to provide for the poor who 
sought instruction within its doors. The school was char- 
tered in 1869. There are at present over one hundred pupils 
enjoying the blessings of instruction in spoken language. 

Some of our children, born in possession of all their senses, 
and for a time gifted with the power of speech, on becoming 
deaf often lose that power through being cut off from con- 
versational intercourse. To these this system is a great boon, 
as by the art of lip-reading they retain their knowledge of 
language and acquire new learning. 

The number of children losing their hearing at an advanced 
age has of late become unusually large. Within the last 
few years the dreadful disease of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
has deprived many of their hearing powers, and the newest 
applications at the institution have been from pupils thus 
afflicted. 

All the common-school branches of education are thor- | 
oughly taught at this school. Deaf children are as quick- 
witted in all things—outside of their misfortune—as hearing | 
ones. The progress they have made in the various arts and | 
sciences is ample testimony thereof. The principal of the | 


Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deat Mutes is 
Mr. David Greenberger, a gentleman of rare patience, cul- 
ture and practical knowledge. Though but thirty-three years 
of age, he has had valuable experience in teaching the deaf 
and dumb, having devoted the best part of his life in that 
profession. He taught the systent of articulation at Vienna ; 
came to America, and gave private lessons until he was ap- 
pointed principal of the present school. 

He has great faith in the usefulness and practicability 
of the German system, and his devotion to the cause is very 
commendable. He is always ready to receive visitors who 
are interested in deaf-mute instruction, and parents with 
afflicted chi'dren, or teachers of the deaf and dumb who are 
unacquainted with his new and wonderful mode, would do 
well to visit the establishment, No 1471 Broadway. 

The institution is free to all deaf mutes whose parents 
or guardians are residents of the State. Pupils from other 
States are charged for board and tuition. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


At the last 
stroke of twelve at midnight on December 31st the 


ceased the merry chimes rang out @ welcome to the New Year. 
We gaze at the happy face just peeping out from the curtain of Time 
with feelings of joy and hope. We have longingly looked forward 
to the coming ot 1876, and we expect from it great things, Itcomes 





GIVING A LESSON IN ARITHMETIC TO DEAF MUTES. 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











HOW TO ARTICULATE THE LETTERS ‘ F,’’ **O’’ AND ‘‘P,”’ 


to us baptized with a name that has a peculiar charm to American 
ears, wakening the echoes of ‘76 of one hundred years ago, and 
marking the Centennial of our national existence. 

Poor o!d 1875 passes away ‘“‘ unwept, unhonored and unsung,” 
save as a saddened story of shipwrecks and disasters. Its pathway 
has been marked by closed workshops and deserted mines; }5 


HOW TO DEEPEN THE SOUND OF THE VOICE, 


corruption in high places and misery among the iowly. Fire and 
flood have marked its course. With it has come mourning for the 
ioss of some of the brayest and best of our sons. Grasshoppers, 
canal contractors and other vermin have held high revel, and the 
Old Year now staggers off leaving a foul aroma of ‘‘ crooked whisky”’ 
behind it. 

May no such reproaches follow 
the latest-born child of Time, when 
it too becomes a thing of the past. 
May that ‘good time’ that has 
always been ‘‘coming”’ have ar- 
rived at last. May peace and pros- 
perity, honesty and happiness, 
mark all the days of 1876. May it 
leave memories as glorious as those 
that cluster around 1776. We hope 
so, and we pray so, and let us all 
join in wishing everybody a “ Hap- 
py New Year.” 


THE BIRDS OF LONDON. 


\ THERE is the Londoner who 

has not wondered at the de- 
meanor of the pigeons, which, in a 
state of perfect freedom, choose 
to live and die, like genuine Lon- 
doners as they are, within the 
sound of Bow Eells—pigeons whose 
ancestors took up the ‘* freedom ol 
the city’ generations ago? There 
are colonies of them at Guildhall, 
the Royal Exchange, and the South- 
eastern Railway Station, London 
bridge. 

‘Of what race or descent,”’ says 
Mr. Hibbard, ‘‘of what origin or 
history, are the Guildhall pigeons, I 
know not; but if any naturalist in- 
quires after city birds, they claim 
tirst mention, and might well have 
a place in the civic emblazonment 
of arms. It is very rarely one has 
the audacity to trap or harm a city 
pigeon. ‘They are as sacred as 
storks in Holland, and the birds of 
good omen that build in the temples 
and residences of classic Greece.” 

The colonies at the Royal Ex- 
change and the South-eastern Rail- 
way at London Bridge are equally 
respected and cherished, and so are 
the pigeons at the British Museum, 
where the capitals and cornices and 
nooks behind the statues aflord 
lodgment for nests. 


NEW YORK CITY._HOW THE DEAF AND DUMB ARE TAUGHT TO SPEAK AT THE INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF MUTES, . 


No. M471 BROADWAY. 
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No wonder that the society of horses is much 
affected by these bold and familiar birds, who live 
for the most part on *‘ nosebag ’’ provender. 

The rookeries of London are pot so plentiful as 
they were when Goldsmith gave his interesting 
account of the colony in the Temple Gardens, but 


they still linger. The ancient rookery in Gray’s 
Inn Gardens is still tenanted, although it is not so 
populous as in Sir Roger de Coverley's time A 
couple of plane-trees opposite the church in the 
Marylebone Road are also occupied afresh every 
Spriag. 


Almost every visitor to London notices the remains 
of the solitary nest in the tree at the corner of 


Wood Street, Cheapside. Cynical country visitors 
have looked upon this nest as a snare prepared for 
them by the artful Londoner t vea t to 
the busiest part of the metropolis, and the honest 
citizen in whose ground the tree stands has been 


accused of importing the nest for this purpose 
from a provincial rookery. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 

See Deuteronomy, xii. : 23. The blood being the 
source from which the system is built up, and trom 
which we derive our mental as well as pliysical 
capabilities, how important that it should be kept 
pure! If it contain vile, festering poisons, all or- 
ganic functions become enfeebled. Settling upon 
important organs, as the lungs, liver and kidneys, 
the effect is most disastrous. Hence it behooves 
all to Keep their blood in a perfectly healthy con 
dition, and more especially does this apply at this 
particular season of the year than at any other. No 
matter what the exciting cause may be, the real 
cause of a large proportion of all diseases is bad 
blood. Now, Dr. Pierce does not wish to plac e his 
Golden Medical Discovery in the catalogue of quack 
patent nostrums, by recommending it to cure every 
disease, nor does he so recommend it; on the con- 
trary, there are hundreds of diseases that he ac 
knowledges it will not cure; but what he does 
claim is this, that there is but one form of ’ood 
disease that it will not cure, and that disease is 
cancer. He does not recommend his Discovery for 
that disease, yet he knows it to be the most search 
ing blood-cleanser yet discovered, and that it will 
free the blood and system of all other blood-poi- 
sons, be they animal, vegetable or mineral. The 
Golden Medical Discovery is warranted by him to 
cure the worst forms of Skin Di-eases, as all forms 
of Blotches, Pimples and Eruptions ; also all Gland- 


ular Swellings, and the worst form of Scrofulous | 


and Ulcerated Sores of the Neck, Legs or other 


yore, and all Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, as | 


Vhite Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip-joint and Spinal 
Diseases—all of which belong to Scrofulous Dis- 
eases. 
CONFIRMED.—HIP-JOINT DISEASE 
CURED. 
W. Grove Station, Iowa. 
Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir : My wife first became lame nine years 
ago. Swellings would appear and disappear oa 
her hip, and she was gradually becoming reduced, 
and her whole system rotten with disease. In 1871 
a swelling broke on her hip, discharging large 
quantities, and since that time there are several 
openings. Have had five doctors, at an expense 
of $125, who say nothing will do any good but a 
surgical operation. 

July 16th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has cer- 
tainly received a great benefit from the tse of your 
Discovery, for she was not able to get off the bed 
and was not expected to live a week when she 
commenced using it, a year ago. She has been 
doing most of her work for over six months. Has 
used twenty bottles, and is still using it. Her recov- 
ery is considered as almost a miracle, and we at- 
tribute it all to the use of your valuable medicine. 
I can cheerfully recommend it as a blood-puritier 
and strength-restorer. J. M. ROBINSON. 

Golden Medical Discovery is sold by Druggists. 


FUN. 


‘I THoveuT you told me, doctor, that Smith’s fever 


had gone off.’ ‘Oh, yes; but it and Smith went off | 


together !”* 

CriticaAL question of an old lady who was shown 
a picture of Jacob kissing Rachael; ‘‘ What be they 
wrastling about?” 


A Covineton boy being asked by his teacher the other 
day what occasioned the saltness of the sea, after re 
flection, advanced with some confidence the opinion that 
it *“* must be owing to the codfish.”’ 


An inebriated American took possession of a Chinese 
washhouse in Sacramento the other day, and tried to 
run it. The boss Chinaman hurried to the station- 
house and reported : “One Melican man, too much 
blandy, catchee my house.” 


It was after dinner, and it was-dull; the conversation 
did not seem to start in the least. Then the cynic said: 
‘““Will nobody go home that one may have a fine 
opportunity to tear him all to pieces as soon as he 
leaves.’’ 

A BUMPKIN once dining with the Governor of Rhode 
Island, where part of the entertainment consisted of 
champagne and preserved limes, was asked by his host 
at the conclusion how he liked his dinner. ‘ Well, 
Guvner, your cider is very good, but darn your pickles!” 


A MAN in Michigan cut a large piece out of his leg the 


other day, under the impression that he had been | 


bitten by a rattlesnake, and then discovered that he had 
merely been stung by a bee. A meaner-feeling man on 
making the discovery was probably never raised in that 
State. 


BEAUTY. 


How to Preserve and How to Obtain It— 
The Danger of Using Cosmetics — Dr. 
Gouraud’s Preparations—Their Virtue 
and Popularity. 


Tue beautiful was a favorite subject of contemplation 
among the Ancients. The name of Plato is inseparably 
associated with it, but in his philosophizing, he nowhere 
separated the beautiful from the good. Aristotle deduced 
the most admirable laws and rules (Canons of Criticism), 
s0 that his ** Poetics,”’ according to Schiller, constitute a 
true Rhadamanthine tribunal for poets Jaumgarten, 
they hold to be the first who considered the subject from 
the true point of view—by whom beauty was considered 
the result of the highest and purest «esthetic perception, 
to the realization of which the finer portion of our nature 
aspires. Whatever may have been said or written on 
beauty in art or esthetics from the birth of our mother 
Eve down to the present time, there can be no dispute 
about the efficiency of Dr. Gouraud’s preparations in pro- 
moting the beauty of the human complexion. I'hysivlo 
gists say that beauty of complexion, and, to a certain 
extent, that of shape al-o, is simply visible health—a pure 
mirror of the perfect performance of the internal func 
4ions, and of their harmony with the external portions of 
the system; the certain effect of pure air, cheerfulness, 
temperance, and of exercise, uninterrupted by any 
species of unnatural constraint. In brief, perfect 
health is perfect beauty. Undoubtedly, if every law 
of health was properly observed, and all accidents 
to the human family thwarted, all of the children 
ef man would be beautiful specimens of humanity 
and almost exact counterparts of our perfect parents, 





who were ‘“‘formed in the image of God.” But in 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


the present state of fallen man (and womatr it is 
not at all uncommon to look upon very un htly com 
plexion n fact ther ire but few who possess tho 





moth patches, etc., seem to be the rule, and a clear 


skin the exception I r re i fair womal 








Select socicty to its admirable qualitie n heigh en 
th harm f nature by adding a surpassing bi V 
clearness and transparency to their complexion There 
is hardly a country the world where the Beaut r 

t demand—and there are hundreds of thousands 
ready to proclaim its virtues and gratefuily ack1 
that it has rendered them a social service to be 
from n ther source It has illuminated 
the charm of many a happy occasion in | \ 
watering-place, at the ball, at the Capital aud at I 
A word here in regard to the doctor, wh 11 
rather past the meridian of life, though | *ks and ap 
pears ch younger—is as buoyant an t-hearted 
a boy yet as grave at times as a sag He is a thorough 
gentleman in every respect—is scrupulously consci 
tiou ias a Keen abhorrence of w d 
strongest regard for veracity and promptnes He loves 
his business, and is blessed in the rea tion of the fact 
that he has benefited the world by giving man and 
womankind something for which future ages will rise up 
and express their heartfelt gratitude \ great portion of 
the doctor’s life has been passed in originating and pet 
fecting his preparations; and that he may live and retain 
his health and faculties for many years longer, and derive 
from the world as much pleasure as he has given i s 
the earnest wish of thousands of his grateful patrons 


China, Fine Cut Glass, a ond Fancy Ware. 


Special attention is invited to the advert ment 
Messrs. Geo. H. Garber & Co., of N 100 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who not only offer great inducements f 
the holiday season in the shape of exquisite ¢ ‘h na, ¢ a 
Glass and Funcy Ware at remarkably low figures, but at 
tractions for all the seasons to those who seek to rn 
their homes with handsome tab le sets Their Chi na Dinner 
| Service for $30 sa marvel of utility, cheapness and neat 
ness, While their ¥re nch China Dinner Sets, with their 
| richly decorated Dishes, pearl-handle Knives, handsomely 
engraved cut-glass Goblets wine and finger l’owls, tas‘ 


fully fringed damask Napkins, which may be had as 
accompaniments, are chefs d’euvres of chaste and skillful 
workmanship, 


The Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is a tho 
roughly wide awake paper, having among its contributors 
such writers as J. T. TROWBRIDGE, EDWARD EGGLESTON 
Rey. W. M. Baker, Dr. L I Haves, Georce M. Town 
Louisa M. ALcotT, Repecca HARDING Davis, HARRIET 
Prescott Sporrorp, Lovisk CHANDLER Mowu.ton. No 
writers more attractive in the country, and no publica 
tion for young people more enterprising and useful 


. 


New Publications.—To their former elaborate 
and valuable issues, the enterprising firm of Architectural 
Book Publishe A. J. Bicknell & Co., 27 Warren Street, of 
this city, have recently added a work in two volumes, at $9 
each, entitled ‘‘Wooden and Brick Buildings, with Details,” 
containing 160 plates of Plans, Elevations, Sections and 
Details for Dwellings of various size and cost, School 
Houses, Churches, Hotels, etc. These volumes contain 
contributions from 44 leading architects of Eastern cities 
and embrace specifications for building upon many of the 
plans. We can heartily commend this work, as one cal 
culated to improve the taste of those intending to build 
and impart information of great value to the practical 
mechanic who may become its possessor. The Detail 

| Drawings are of beautiful designs, and by their careful 
study, the interior carpenter who is compelled to be his 
own architect can produce results of the most satisfac 
tory character. 

Consumption can now be cured. A new principle; 
an entirely new way of curing Throat and Lung Diseases 
by Dr. J. H. McLean’s Cough and Lung Healing Globules 
Trial Samples Free at Dr. J. H. McLean's office, 314 Chest 
nut Street, St. Louis, Mo. Trial Boxes, by mail, 25 cents 











It is Perfectly Wonderfal (and wel! worth 
knowing), that Messrs. J. Bloom and Bro., of 338 and 340 
Bowery, can sell their fine Holiday Goods cheaper than 
gny other house of like prominence in the city. Their 
motto ot ‘‘ large sales and small profit’’ must surely pay 
as their houses are crowded from morn till eve 
with ladies looking for great bargains in fancy go ds 
| workboxes, toilet sets, fine lace goods baby and wedding 
outfits—in fact, everything that a lady could desire. It is 
a great advantage to go to Bloom’s, because you can al 
ways find what you want. Such courteous gentlemen 
deserve their great success, Another great advantage is. 
that you co not have to wait half an hour or so for your 
change. 

Dressmaking Made Easy.—By the use of our 
Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup 
plement now ready for distribution, including late and 
fashionable designs, in addition to those represented in 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which | 
can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp | 
| Writes 10 honrs: warranted perfect. Prices from $1 to $6 
| Manufactured on y by JOHN 8S. PURDY, 212 Broadway, 

New York. Gold Pen » Pe n ils, , send for isahaioncid 


to FRANK Leswie’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cut PAPER PATTERN 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway N. Y. All orders for pat 
terns must be sent to the same address 


Magic Lanterm and 100 Slides for $100, 
| KE. & H. T Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
| opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna Exposition. 


The Anniversary of an Old House.—It 
will be interesting to our readers to know that on the 
7th of February this year, one of the oldest drug-houses 
in the world, Messrs. Bruckner, Lampe & Co., celebrat 
their 125th anniversary The very same day when the 
members « f the fir were collected to celebrate this 
markabie day, they received a telezram from the we I 
known firm of Messrs. Dundas, Dick & Co., Soft Capsule 
Manufacturers, to ship a large order of oil of sandalwood 
to New York We have no doubt that this order created 
quite a sensation in Leipzig, as it just arrived on the day 
of the celebration, and was the first order from the 
largest consumer of oil of sindalwood in the world 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, N. Y., June 6th, 1875 


The Rule of “ No Cure No Pay,” the oldest 
and best hernia surgeons in the world, the only lidy 
surgeon on earth skilled in the cure of Rupture, eel only 
elastic truss worthy of the name, tree examinatioa and 
advice, are some of the — anlage offered ms the 
Triump h Truss Company, No. 334 Bowery, N. Y. Send 
for descriptive pamphlet. 

The Big eure et splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, the Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Carder, 1 l’ack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot in 
1 Package all for only 25 cents) W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. Box 3676, P.O. 


Recorder Hackett says: “My Couuns Goto METAL 
| Watch and Chain are just the thing. They bring me great 
peace.’ See their advertisement. 





AGENT 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, Free 
| a Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass 





NEWSPAPER, 


66 a Slight one. ia Cangme, Few are aware of 


th f kit h or SLIGHT COLD 
wh W ly old a1 lL remedy f neglected ften 
attacks the ing Brown's Bronchial Troches’”’ give 
sure and almost immediate relief 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so 
comr ivs, may be entire ! nt t! 

| RNETT’S COCOAINE 

New Year s Callers w » we ( upon | 
Messrs. I n& W lruff, 241 ulwa provid. | 
. themselves in tit vith a pair tir Italian Kid 
Glo W ‘ | r, at $1 per pair, or Frei 
Kid, tw butt t $2 pr pair Whit r 
“ ties and bow ‘ yuttons, « t and scart. | 
I n abundance and fine varicty Be sure and call in 
tir 

Our Readers will Welcome ulvertise 
ment of the popular « Messrs. D. M. Ferry & 
Co., of Detroit, M I > \r f 1876 far 

t } 1, one of 

t ur t ie 3 | rsement 





Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, 
have tried in iin every ed or ‘ 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressi: Box 2206, New 


York } 
WINCHESTER’S | 


SPECIFIC PILL. 





A certain and sy ‘ NERVOUS DI ILITY 
WEAKNESS, « thor t for 30 3 \ 
perfect su rwo 

cient toe ct I i ! 
et SEND FOR CIR t L » . x xes 
$5, by ma ‘ re \ i | directions for use 
Pre a_i lonly by WINCILESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 


Street, New Y« PO B 2450 


$600, 000 CASH GIFTS. 


Whole Tickets, $20. 
Kentucky “tate Single Number 
Lottery. 


On the Havana plan, drawn on last Saturday each month 
PRIZES PAID IN FULL. Also agents for ROYAL HA- | 
VANA LOTTERY, drawn every 17 days. Circulars sent 
free Address all orders to PARKS, EMERSON & CO., 
authorized agents for all legalized lotteries for the past | 
forty year 


186 BROADWAY, Room 4, ro 8B 5272 | 


- SENT FREE 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion Sheets, Rules 
for Self-Measurement, ete., on application, by 


Freeman & Woodruff, | 


(A, Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr) 


CLOTH = = Broadway, N. Y., nearly | 
opposite new Post Ollice 





This is a beautiful Quarts Journal, finely illustrated 
end coataieies an elegant is red Frontispiece with the 
first Number. Price. only 25 cents for the year. The 









first No. for 1876 just issuc aa Vick’s Flower 
and Vegetable G rde m, 35 cents; with aloth 
covers, 65 cent Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 
TRANSPARENT PLAYING CARDS, 
Rare subjects. Rach card contains ascene 
nvisible until held tothe light. A Full 
Pack of 52 Cards in a neat case $1.25. & 
NOBBY Samples, 25cts. W. Hitt & Co., Ashland, Mass. 


The CoLLins GoLD MetaL Watches, Chains and Jewelry 
are neat and elegant, and are exactly what is wanted for 
these times See their advertisement 


AG ENTS 20 ELEGANT OLL CHROMOS, mounted, 
size 9x11, for $1. Novelties and Chromos 
of every description National Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and night 
Double Perspective Glasses, of extraord 
nary power and wide field of observation 
: Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CUKID. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautifal art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Auimala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. | 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 a8 to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 be — GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for50 cts. Agents want 

Address J, L. PATTEN & 0O., 162 W {iliama Street, New York. | 











A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
JRINCE’S Improved FOUNTAIN PEN, 


7) —~Aoe 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Calicd for and Delivered, 





| cured since September, 1872. 





A MONTH Agents wanted everywhere 


0200 rT | 
HARRIS’S “P.P.” 


[Janvary 8, 1876, 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE PITTSBURGH 


Aajustable 
FOLDING CHAIR? 


JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
DR. Ss. B. COLLINS’ 
Painless ()?pium 
Antidote. 





Biecosered in 1868. 


TESTIMONIALS 
Boe The following Testimonials were given from one 
month to four years after the cure was made—a riding 
to dates 
Pierceton, Ind., March 17, 1874 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte. Ind 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since July, 1873 Dr. W. Hayes 
GRAYVILLE, Ill, Oct. 20, 187 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
used 1800 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1873 Tuomas & Fanny Moss 
Rockport, Ind., May 12, 1871 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 288) grains of Opium per month; ha been 
cured since March, 1871 Joun J. PATTERSON, M.D 
Union Hit, Ind., Sep, 00, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 1920 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since July, 1872 Joun McLain 
PrerceTon, Ind., Nov. 7, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 1020 grains of Opium per month; have bee 
7: Ropert McNEIL 
IronTON, Mo., Noy. 11, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have be 
cured since July, 1872 Joun DONALDSON 
JACKSONVILLE, Ill., Nov. 29, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since July, 1872 S. P. Guin. 
Prorpuetstown, IIL, Dec. 5, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since August, 1872, Wa. SANDERSON 
Mrs. B. P. SANDERSON 
SHELBYVILLE, Ind., Jan. 27, 1873 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 480 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since July, 1872 T. M. Expicottr 
BRAYTONVILLE, North Adams Co., Mass., ) 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind March, 2, 1873. § 
I used 960 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since October, 1872 JOSEPH COOPER 
LA Ports, Ind., March 5, 1873 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since December, 1868 A. P. ANDREW, Jk 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ten Pieces of Elegant Sheet Music. 





Far O’er the Wave eer Henry wer lath. 

Lay Me Z here My Mothe gh Seep Clark. 

High Li Walks «... . Strauss. 

Down a re the Violets Grow ; & D. We stern, 

New World Galop. 4-hand prece........... ... Strauss, 

Girofle-Girofla Waltz. Celebrated Punch Song. Piano 
Solo 


Girofle Girofla Waltz. Air for band of 10 instruments. 
When Old Hickory Jackson Had His Day 
S & D. Western 
There’s a Letter in the Candle. .........c.ee+-0 Coote, 
The Lily of Killarney .Jules Bencdict’s Opera 
The above will be sent by Mail (post-paid) on receipt 
of price, or can be ordered through = newsdealer, 
Address, BENJ. W. HITC HC OC Publisher, 
355 Third phe N. 'Y. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
OUR NAME on 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts.; or 40 
in an elegant Card Case for 35 cts. Samples of 
Glass, Marble, Damask, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large 
commissions to Agents, 
Kk. B. SOUTHWORTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


PARAGON GOLD QUILL PENS. 


Cc. M. FISIIER & CoO., 
Send for Circular 263 Broadway. 


We have never seen anything half as qood for the price 
as the COLLINS GOLD METAL Watches, Chains and Jewelry 
See their advertisement 


Mw) LIQUORS, 








RETAIL DEPOT, 1247 BROADWAY, 


Between 30th and 3ist Sts... NEW YORK. 


Re-Distilleries : 


641 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 


LONDON, EAGLAND, & PARIS, FRANCE. 


HARRIS’S “P. P.” BRANDS 


Have been twice awarded Medal and Diplomas by the 


Amer. Ins., and are indorsed by the Medical Profession on 


both sides the Atlantic as being ABSOLUTELY CHEMICALLY PURE 

Persons requiring tine and pure Liquors for the Holidays should not fail to test HARRIS’S “PLP.” BR ANDSs, 
at the Retail Depot, 1247 Broadway, before purchasing other Brand 

Orders by mail, C. O. D., promptly filled, with the same care and attention as though ordered in persop 











see 


of 
<) 


) 








January 8, 1876.) 


Amusements. 1. 


BENJ. W. BTCC OCK S 
THIRDAVEN is EP ILLEATRE 
Between 30th = 8lst Streets, 

First-class Minstrels and varie ty Fun without vul 
gs irity, Dates always open to first-class Specialty Artist 


BRADY MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of | 


Emery Wheel Machinery, 


Keep constantly on hand everything pertaining to the 


USE OF EMERY. 
Automatic Knife-Grinders, 





Universal Grinding Ma selting Machines, 
chines } Roll Grinders, 
Emery Grinders, | Reamer Grinders, 
Buffing Machines |} Rag Wheel Jacks, 


Universal 
chines. 


Polishing Jacks, 
Flange Pulleys 


Surfacing Ma 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
240, 242 and 244 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MJ. PAILLARD & CO, 

















Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


MUSICAL BOXES 


OF STANDARD REPUTATION 
Wedding, Holiday and Birthday Presents, 
The newest features manufactured by us. 
SUBLIME HARMONTES. 
Patented in the United States, England & Germany 
A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and substan 

tial expression of friendship and affection 
MUSICAL BOXES MADE TO ORDER. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-list. 
a eM J. PAL CAREFULLY REPAIRED -@@ 


680 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORY IN SWITZE RLAND. 


Lil 











TRA ATED 
Mew fate 
/ 
Desc’ \ Nagar 


A y lished: contains about 
250 pa: 





scriptions, prices, os directions 
for planting over 1200 varieties o 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener and Florist. Address, 


D. M. FEBRY & CO., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 























\ acic Wanp, Silent Friend, Book of Nature, Beck- 
B lard’s New Marriage Guide. Either book 50 cts. by 
mail. Catalogue free. Address. Lock Box 23, P.O., Phila. 





‘* My Watch and Chain have now been worn ten years, 
and is as good as the best. I wear those of the CoLuins 
Goutp Meta.”’ See their advertisement. | 


: wc it 0c 


If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 


Cardening for Profit! 


If you wish to become 1» Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Homey | 
Use only, read | 


Cardening for Pleasure! 


PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free te to all all Applicants. 


Our large Tlustrated C Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books. Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


LleaHhnelersonrer 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health good tuste and comfort, 


Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 


is from nature—an essentially differ 
oy io ent sty le—and 


. mY a 
any, 


=a Enit crave Stitches 













latest improve 
ments. They 
~~ press the foot 
a evenly, giving 
eS la 
4% elasticity in walk 
eS ine and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an clegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y 


Your Name Elegantly Print 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 


a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothing like themever before offeredin America. Biginduce 
ments to Agents. Noverty Praintina Co., Ashland, Mass. 





Flint and Steel 


| Diamond Cut Diamond 


| A Chinese Surgeon-Barber’s Hand 
| One Night 


| Maggie Lynn (two illustrations) 


| The Transfiguration. 


'W. H. SMITH & C0., Frop’s, 


| WITH ALMOST MACICAL SPEED, 


_FRAN 1K LESLIE’S ILLU STRATE D NEWSPAPER. 


A POPULAR MAGAZINE 


AT A POPULAR PRICE.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 


PUBLISHED 


THIS DAY, 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


A New Illustrated Magazine of 128 quarto pages, at $2.50 


per year, postage paid ; 


THE LARGEST, MOST 


ATTRACTIVE, 


single copies, 20 cents. 


AND CHEAPEST OF ALL THE 


MONTHLIES,. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


The Centennial Exhibit 
Childhood in Japan 
How we Shot the Falls—An Adirondack Adventure 
An Adventure with a Grizzly 

Pear! Margo Revenge 

Huldah’s Defeat 
Separated—A Poem e 
The Cow-tre South America, 

A Sahara Ambulance 

Wake of a spanish Gypsy 

Diamond Cut Diamond 

A Day in Naples 

A Frog’s strategy 

A Chinese Surgeon-Barber’s Hand 

One Night By Etta W. Pierce 


n at Philadelphia 


| 
Singular Tree at Baden-Baden | 
A Boar Hunt in Bavaria 
Marat 
About Beard | 
Usefulr f Insects 
Pa sCh 
A Huanaco Hunt in the Chilian Andes. 
Maggie Lym 
A French Case of Imposture 
The Tailor-bird and its Nest 
The Amber-California 
Children Riding on a Tame Bear at Berne 
The Invention of the Stocking Loom 


By the author of ‘ Esteile’s Error.” 


List oO! 

An Elegant Chromo-lithographic Illustration | 
The Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia (five llustra 
t ons): Horticultural Hall, Main Exhibition Building 
Art Gallery, Agricultural Building, Mechanical Build 


ing 
How We Shot the Falls (five illustrations) 
An Adventure with a Grizzly 

Pearl Margon’s Revenge 

A Sahara Ambulance 

Huldah’s Defeat 


Wake of a Spanish Gypsy. By Gustave Dore 
The Cow Tree 


Separated 


The Palometta di Santa Lucia—Street-Porters—Friars— 
The Corricolo at N.ples 
A Frog’s Strategy 


The Iron Crown of Lombardy 
Singular Tree at Baden-Bader 
A Boar Hunt in Bavaria 
Marat Declaiming in the Nat 
The Triumph of Marat 
Assassination of Marat by Charlotte Corday. 
Portrait of Charlotte Corday. 

Paul’s Choice 

A Huanaco Hunt in the Chilian Andes. 


1 


onal Assembly 


The Tailor-bird and its Nest 
By Raphael 
Children Riding on a Tame Bear at Berne. 





A specimen copy mailed to any add 
it, and inspect it for yourself. 
for one year, by se nding $2.50 to 


Frank Lesuiz, Publisher, 537 Pearl St., 











ig ] 
PATENT 


ALER E 


CARBOLATE OF IODINE | 
INHALANT 


A sure Cure for Catarrli, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs—even Consumption, if 
taken in season. Physicians indorse it as the most per 
fect and efficient Inhaler ever introduced. Send your 
address and receive our descriptive circular, and testi 
monials of hundreds of Physicians who have used it in 
their practice We send Inhaler with Inhalant for two 
months’ use, free by mail, for $2.00. -oLp By Drueaists. 













BU FFALO, N. N.Y. 
jCKFOR 


AUTOMaTi¢ 
KNITTER 






’ 
. 





Minute 


ina 
<i OUNTZOjITE © ASVY ITM 


j;deeqg ‘ejqemq ojdurg 





x s - Yr . 7 . 
A Family Knitting Machine! 
Now attracting universal attention by its astonishing 
performances and its great practical value for everyday 
family use. It knits every possible variety of plain or | 
fancy work 
| 


And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments. It 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Every 
machine WARRANTED periect, and to do just what 
is represented 
A complete instruction book accompanies each ma 
chine ‘ 
No. 1 Family Machine, 1 cylinder, 72 needles, $30. 
No. 3 a6 66 ‘ 6 2& 100** $40 
A sample machine will be sent to any part of the | 
United States or Canada (where we have no agent), ez 
press charges prepaid, on receipt of the price 
AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town, 
to whom very liberal discounts will be made 
Address, Bickrorp Knitting MAacnINE Mra. Co | 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. | 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE PRESENT 


Your newsdealer can furnish it, 


SEA UNICORN, or NARWHAL HORNS : 


| the above 


PRESENT NUMBER. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Our Pony 

The Story of Raphael Velda 

Cremation in Siam 

Scold The Olden Time—Degrading Punishments of 
Wome! 

In the Streets of Madrid 

An Elephant’s Toilet 

| tat Eveniy 

( ! Objects of the Table 

I Fortune of Law 

Wonders in Carved Work 

Cardinal Richelieu 

Pictures of Southern Life: The Prawn-fisher and Sweey 
of Savannah 

Fire-making 

The Fix Mr. Ferrars was In 

A Hunt without a Huntsmon 

The Black Charger of Hernando. 

Catching a Corsair, 

Canine Afflict 

King Alfred and the Danish Orphan 

Vegetation on the Southern Frontier. 

The Astor Library 

Scientific Miscellany 

Recipes 

Entertaining Column 

Scene in the Market-place at Augsburg 


NUMBER. 


The Invention of the Stocking Loom 
Framing the Darling 


Longfellow’s Poem, ‘‘The Two Angels Portrait of 
H. W. Longfellow—An At lian Home 
Our Pony 
The Story of Raphael Velda 
} Cremation in Siam 


| The Elephant’s Toilet 


Old Girl 

The Ducking Stool: The 
pe rstein 

Madrid Girl Selling Cerillas—Weighing Coal 

The Street Barber—The Waterman and Asturian Porter. 


jrank for Scolds—The Klap- 


Prawn Fishing 
The Sweep of Savannah 
Primitive Man's Conquest of Fire 


Fire-making: Sandwich Island Plan 
Ancient Mexican Fire Drill 
Gaucho Method—Esquimaux Plan—Simpler Esquimaux 
Plan—Sioux Method—Swiss Pump Drili — Iroquois 
Method 

Little k:tten 

The Fix Mr. Ferrars was In 

A Hunt without a Huntsman. 

The Black Charger of Hernando. 

Catching a Corsair 

Canine Affliction (four illustrations). 

King Alfred and the Danish Orphan 

Vegetation near the Southern Frontier. 

The Astor Library—The late Wm. B. Astor 

The Little Street Musicians—Scene in the Market-place at 
Augsburg 


Drilling Process— 


ress on receipt of twenty cents. Send for 
or you can secure it 


~*~ Ms 





- Ocean eee 





FOR QUE 
THE UD 
NEW AND FU LLLPOWE 


A 
RE b STE AMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 
on THURSDAY ‘8, calling at Cork Harbor each —. 
GERMANIC - - SATURDAY, Jan. lat’ A.M. 
CELTIC i ae SATU RDAY, Jan. & 


ADR ATIC --- 
BALTIC - - SA’ TURDAY, Jan. 22, at 2 P.M. 

F be the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are an, , Saneing a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 

Rates—Saloon, $30 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates 

Drafie from £1 upwards. 

or inspection of plans and other information appl 
| the Company's offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. ndae 

Rd. OCORTIS, Agent. 









FOREHAND & 
WADSWORTH’S 


DOUBLE ACTION. 


Either Hand or Self-Cocking. 
Can be discharged in Two Seconds For Sale by all 
Dealers in Fire-Arms. Send for Price List to 


SCHOVERLING & DALY, Sole Agents, 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


IMITATION SILVER wATONES. 


American style, 8 oz., at $18 ; 6 0z., 
$15; 5 oz, $15; 4 oz, $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match 
Sent C_O.D. bvexpress, Send for six at 











once and vou cet one free. Send stamp 
for illustrated circular No Agents 
Address, CoLtins MetaL Watcu Fac 

TRY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3696 


Also WALRUS TUSKS. 


The undersigned are open to purchase any quantity of | 
lass of IVORY. Offers must state price per 
GEO. JUBBER, 
176 Islington Square, 
Liverpool, England, 
New York reference, FRANK LEesLig, 537 Pear! Street 


ewt Address 
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| Agents Wanted. 


| F' TUNES made by agents with “The Duplicatiny 


Letter Book No Pen, No Pencil, No Ink, No 


( ng Press Letters written and copied at the same 
t = By mail, $1.25. Snipman & Co., 309 B’way, N.Y. 
A ents Wanted ; Salary or commission. Address, 
g wan & Co., Eighth St. N.Y 
| BSF PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS 
is free Taytor & Harper, Cleveland, ( 


$i0< ’] er. lay. Send for Chromo Catalogue 
J SUFFORD’s Sons, Boston, Mass 
$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free S > } 4 
ree TINSON & Co., Portland, Maine 


$l a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


GENTS W ANTED. - To canvass for 72 
P styles of Visiting Cards. Information tree. Address, 


i G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


selling articles in the world. One sample free 


Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


- WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me 


$57. 6 AGENT’S PROFITS PER WEEK 


Will prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
just patented. Samples sent free to all. Address, 
W. H. ( W. H. CHIDESTER 267 Broadw ay N. Y 


ES WE w ANT an agent in every town. Easy 
| Y | work at home. Write now and we will 
| YE | start yon. $8 a day sure to all SIMPSON 
S & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 

DO YOU Male or Female. Send your address 
and get something that will bring you 
WANT in heaorably over $150 a month sure 
aa” INVENTORS’ UNION, 173 Green 

MONEY wich Street, New York 
Men to travel and sell our 
goods to Dealers. No ped 
dling from house to house 
hty dollars a month tel land traveling expenses paid 

a rf iress, ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED 
2 5 oO oO on our Grand Combination 
Prospectus, representing 
12SO DISTINCT Bo 

wanted everywhere Sales made from this when all 
single books fail Also Agents wanted on our Mage 


nificent Family Bibles. Superior to all others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 


S390) A MONTH.—<Agents wanted. 24 best 








3,000 Superb Iilustrations These Books beat the 
world Full pirticulars free. Address 
JOHN FE. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 













READER, 


Nov, while you think of 
subscribe for THE ILLUSTRATED WEEELY &..) 
$3.00 & year, or monthly part $1.75 a year)—it is 
worth $50 to any progressive man or ‘family. 

It is &@ most interesting paper— 
pure, instructive and arousing 5 portraying with pen 
and pencil current events ; historical, household, 
and useful subjects; fun and fiction. Larger than 
N. Y. Ledger, but in character similar to The London 
lllustrated News—going alike to all sects and parties. 

For 1876 it will be a grand illustrated 
history (and the best) of the Centennial year. James 
Parton, Chief Editor. A host of the best contributors. 

An illustrated sup plement extra every week. Ev- 
ery subscriber is presented with @ choice of the three , 
finest and Largest oil chromos over produced, ee * Beatrice,” 

sortrait by Guido ; “The Snow Storm,” (landscape ay 
Kauffmann), or, ‘Gold Fish, Fruits ~. jowers,”” 
Ramsey); each in 27 oil colors and 2 feet by 2% feet in oe. 
All postage on paper, supplements and chromos prepaid. 
In a single year, this paper has attained 
the ve iargest circulation save one among the illustrated jour- 
is of this country—best proof of its merit. 

‘Tur ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, of New York, is certainly 
civing its subscribers a wonderful amount of r good pictures 

r thelr subscription.” —The Advance, Chi 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE DEAD WITNESS. 


BY 
MARGARET BLOUNT. 


CHAPTER I. 


On a cold dark night in November, 18——, the 
stage-coach that ran trom the depot of Bournemouth 
to the little village of Bretton, twelve miles dis- 
tant, came into the latter place, and drew up before 
the door of the small hotel where it stopped to 
change horses, having only a single passenger in- 
side—a lady, young and beautiful, dressed in deep 
mourning, and showing, by her every word and 
movement, that she was of gentle birth and high 
breeding. 

The village of Bretton was an ancient one, hav- 
ing been settled soon after the Revolution. The 
hotel was nearly as old as the village. It was a 


raumbling,weather-beaten wooden structure, painted | 


a dark, deep red, and having green wooden shutters 
to all the rooms on the lower floor. 


Such as it was, however, it looked cozy and com- | 


fortable enough to the young lady, who had traveled 
from New York that day, and who was benumbed 
by cold and by long sitting in the coach. 


She glanced at the red curtains of the parlor- | 
windows, through which came the cheerful gleam of | 


firelight and candles; she glanced at the open door, 
where the landlady stood—a portly widow, ‘ fat, 
fair and forty,’’ who appeared like one who chose 
‘*to have everything comfortable about her.” 

She looked out into the cold, dark vacancy be- 
yond the village, through which she must pass if 
she went forward with the coach; and then, with 
the air of one who has taken a sudden resolution, 


she rose’from her pare and began to gather up her | 


bag, shawl, and ot 
site seat. 

The coachman, who had been paying a visit to 
the bar, came out at the front door with a flushed 
face, and looked at the men who were busy with 
lighted lanterns about the fresh horses. 

** Ready ?”’ he asked. 

‘All ready, Jack,’’ replied one of the men, stand- 
ing back to make way for him as he went toward 
the coach. 


1er little matters, from the oppo- | 


,  ‘* Bless you, no, miss! Those who can afford it 
| always go to the city as soon as the Autumn ends. 
And, of course, Mrs. Earlston can afford it, or any 
other lady, for the matter of that, who keeps a 
country-house open during the Summer.” 
‘To New York! How very, very provoking! 

Why, I came from there only to-day !” 

‘* Were you wishing to see Mrs. Earlston, miss ?” 

The question seemed to recall the stranger to 
herself. 

‘** ]—yes—I was going on to Cartersville first; but 
I wished to see her on a matter of no great import- 
ance except to myself,’’ she answered, cautiously. 
‘** But I can easily follow her to New York. I sup- 
pose you can give me her address there?” 

‘* To-night, miss ?’’ debated the landlady, who did 
not like the prospect of losing her customer, to 
whom she had taken a decided liking. ‘‘1I don’t 
think you could go to-night—nay, I am almost cer- 
tain.’? She put her head out into the hall again. 
‘*Maria, has the evening-train for the city gone 
past?” 

** Just half an hour ago!” replied Maria, from the 
kitchen. 

‘* | thought so, though I didn’t hear it, for a won- 
der. No, miss, you can't go up to-night; which is 
a piece of good fortune for you, though I say it that 
shouldn’t. You will be much better off here, with 
a good fire, a hot supper and a warm bed, than you 
would be on your way to New York this cold, dark 
night. How happened it that you didn’t come by 
the train, miss?” added the landlady, as the thought 
suddenly occurred to her. 

‘* | knew nothing about the roads or the country, 


| Mrs. Watkins, and I took the train from New York 


Cartersville.’ 


to Albany, and from there, a person who directed 
me said, I could not come by rail to Bretton, or to 


‘*No more you can, miss, to this village itself; 


| but the trains pass within a mile from here, and 


‘‘Oh, if you please, let me out,’ said a sweet | 


voice from the interior of the coach, and the lady 
appeared at the window, parcels in hand. 

The coachman stared. 

‘Why, I thought you were going on, miss ?”’ 

‘*T was,” replied the lady ; ** but I am cold and 


very tired. This house looks so inviting that I think | 


I must stop. 

‘We shall get to Cartersville by nine, miss,” 
said the coachman. 

‘*T could not possibly go so far,’ 
‘*Open the door, please.”’ 

He obeyed. 

‘‘A nice place you'll find it here, miss,’’ he said, 
as he helped her out. ‘‘And a better landlady than 
Mrs. Watkins no one could wish to see.” 

The stout, comely landlady, thus introduced, 
hurried forward to welcome her unexpected guest, 
and conducted her into the warm parlor. 

The coachman placed a trunk in the hall. 
the stage drove away. 

“A cold night, miss,’’ said Mrs. Watkins, stirring 
the fire and glancing at her guest, who was now 
laying aside her things. 

‘Indeed, yes; the wind is piercing. Bet I sup- 
pose your Winter will be much colder than this?” 

‘Certainly, miss,’’ replied Mrs. Watkins, with a 
look of surprise. ‘‘ Have you never spent a Winter 
here ?”” 

‘*Never. Iam English. I have but just left my 
own dear home.” 

‘‘And crossed the ocean at this time of the year!” 
cried Mrs, Watkins, holding up both her hands. 
‘*Wasn’t it rough? Didn't you suffer from seasick- 
ness ?"’ 

The lady shuddered. 

‘** Don't speak of it, I beg—I nearly died.” 

‘*T don’t wonder, I'm sure. Would you like to 
go to your room, miss, before I serve the supper?’ 

‘Tf you please.” 

‘* Here, Maria—where are you? Bring a candle 
and show this lady to Room 15,” called the land- 
lady, putting her head out into the passage. 

Maria came. 
well-satisfied damsel of nineteen. Her hair was 
dressed in thin corkscrew ringlets, and her bright 
black eyes roved over the newcomer from head to 
foot, in an instant appraising the value of her gar- 


’ 


was the reply. 


Then 


A tall, dashing, dressy, remarkably | 


there is always an omnibus waiting at the station to 
bring passengers to this place. Mrs.arlston has 
her carriage meet her, of course, when she comes 


down; but there are a many people here every | 
This | 


Summer—more than you would suppose. 
house is full to the garrets, and I Bes have fifty 
more boarders every year, if I had any rooms to 
put themin. And so you came by the stage-line all 
the way! What a shame! 


coaches, and did it for a purpose !” 


‘*Oh, no!” said the young lady, with a beautiful | 


| blush; and then, seeing the landlady’s eyes fixed 


curiously upon her, she went on, hurriedly, ‘‘ It was 


| no agent; it was a gentleman—an American gen- 


i 





ments, and their fashion, with a mental murmur of | 


scorn. 

‘Never an ornament of any kind, and only one 
plain flounce at the bottom of her dress, no trim- 
ming on her cloak, and no plume in her hat. She 
can’t be anybedy,”’ thoaght Maria, leading the way 
up a flight of handsomely carpeted stairs with a toss 
of her head. 

Possibly the lady, in her turn, was not favorably 
impressed by Miss Maria’s airs and graces and 
tawdry finery, for she performed her toilet as 
speedily us possible, and returned to the parlor 
without having exchanged half a dozen words with 
the girl on the way. 

Mrs. Watkins was bustling about the lower room, 
very busy with her preparations for nt pal The 
cloth was laid, and the dishes were nearly ready at 
the kitchen-fire. The young lady walked up and 
down the room once or twice, and then drew the 
blind of the end-window a little aside and glanced 
out. 

The moon was shining just then—shining quite 
brightly, too, although the piled-up clouds in the 
distance threatened to obscure her radiance before 
many moments had passed by. 

‘‘ What is that large building in the distance, Mrs. 
Watkins ?” asked the guest. 

Mrs. Watkins turned to look. 

“The large white house, miss, standing on the 
hill ?”’ 

‘Fon. 

‘* That is Earlston’s Rest.”’ 

The fair face of the girl crimsoned suddenly. 

‘‘Are the family. resident?’ 

‘‘No, miss—that is, all the family there is now 
consists’ of Mrs. Earlston. She has gone to New 
York tor the Winter.” 

‘To New York!" exclaimed the lady, in a tene 
of disappointment so marked as to attract the land- 
lady’s attention. 

‘*Yes, miss; she goes every year, at about this 
time.” 

‘* But I thought—I supposed—do not ladies and 

entlemen stay at their country-seats here, to keep 
Christmas. as they do in England ?”’ 





tleman—who came over in the same ship with me. 
He was very kind, and thought he was directing me 
properly, Ihave no doubt. But he has been many 
years in Europe, and perhaps the railway has been 
made during his absence.” 

‘* Yes, it is a new thing, miss. But I wonder who 
that could be, now. I only know two gentlemen 
who have gone to Europe from this neighborhood. 
One was Lawyer Cass. He is about sixty, and 


carries an ear-trumpet, and takes snuff by hand- | 


fuls.”’ 

A beaming, sparkling smile broke out on the girl- 
ish fave turned toward her. 

‘*Not like my friend in the least, Mrs. Watkins, I 
assure you.”’ 

‘‘And the other was young Mr. Bretton, of Bret- 
tontown.”’ 

‘* Bretton! That was the gentleman's name, Mrs. 
Watkins. And this place 1s called Bretton, too, is 
it not?’’ 

‘*It was once a part of his grandfather's estate, 
miss. His great-grandfather came from England, 
and was a Tory in the time of the Revolution. 
lost some of his property during the war, but enough 
remained to make him one of the richest men in the 
State of New York, and that property has increased 
in value ever since, till Mr. Bertrand Bretton—the 
gentleman you mean, miss—is worth millions. Hia 
father and mother are both dead; and he has no 
brothers or sisters—no near relative, in fact, except 
Mrs. Earlston, who married his father’s youngest 
brother for her first husband.” 

‘‘Mrs. Earlston! Is she his aunt?’’ exclaimed the 
lady, who had been listening intently. 

‘* By marriage only, miss. And indeed, although 


she is now a widow for the second time, she is nat | 


very much older than Mr. Bertrand, I believe. He 


must be about five-and-twenty now. Well, I should | 
say Mrs. Earlston might be thirty, though she | 


hardly looks it in fu'l dress. 
miss ?”” 

** Never.” 

“‘Ah, she is a beauty, and no mistake! She is 
Spanish by birth, and you never saw anything like 
her eyes—never! Her last husband was an Eng- 
lishman, a great many years older than herself, and 
immensely rich. He bought yonder place soon after 
their marriage, and made the house and grounds as 
much like his English home as he could. The house 
is like a palace, inside and outside, and there are 
hundreds of acres in the grounds, and gardens and 
ar There is no place like it in this county. 

rettontown is larger, and the house is built like the 
castles you see in a picture, but the furniture is all 
old-fashioned, and the gardens have not been kept 
up like those at Earlston since Mr. Bertrand has 
been in Europe. He went there a few weeks after 
his mother died. His father died when he was a 
baby, and his mother had had the whole charge of 
him; and he was broken-hearted when he had to 
let her go. But here I am, gossiping away, and 

our supper getting overdone, no doubt, before that 
10t kitchen-fire.”’ 

She hurried out. 

The young lady leaned her cheek on her hand, 


Did you ever see her, 


and fixed her dark blue eyes pensively on the embers. 





Yes, that was the self-same story of a mother’s 
life-long devotion, a son’s passionate love, and the 
sad parting that led one to rest in heaven, and drove 
the other forth, a lonely wanderer in a weary world. 
How often she had listened to it, told in another 
voice, as twilight darkened slowly over the sea, and 
the evening-star shone down upon them while they 
paced the vessel’s deck! And he was a rich man; 


the heir toa vast estate; alone in the world still; | 


unfettered; free to make his choice ! 

And Mrs. Earlston, of Eariston’s Rest, was his 
aunt! How strangely things were turning out! How 
little she had expected all this when, to enliven the 
monotony of a long sea voyage, she had allowed 
herself to drift into an acquaintanceship with the 


| close the nature of her errand to America 


I dare say the person | 
who directed you wrong was an agent for the | 


He | 








| nantly. 


handsome artist (as she then supposed him to be), , 


who was for ever sketching sunrises and sunsets 
from the vessel's side, and whose dark eyes told, 


| what his +" ere long contirmed, the admiration 


with which he looked on her fair and delicate Saxon 


| loveliness of form and face. 


They had parted. Was it forever? How could 


| she believe it when, although no promise to meet 
| again had been exchanged between them, fate had 


so strangely and unexpectedly conducted her close 
to his own dear home? And he knew whither she 
was bound. He had given her directions which, as 
he believed, would insure her safe and speedy ar- 
rival. Surely, then, he would soon follow and seek 
her out. And later, when she was at liberty to dis- 
later 
still, when she was free to tell him who and what 
she was—who was to say what might happen, or 
how sweet an ending there might come to their 


| pleasant fortnight’s romance on the sea? 


So the girl mused. 

But could she have dreamed on that November 
night of all that lay before her—could she have 
known how strangely and how sadly the threads of 
her own life were to be interwoven with his own 
she would have sunk upon her knees in an agony of 
supplication, willing never to gaze upon him again, 
if so she might but avert the sorrow that was even 
now upon the threshold of the door. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue fair stranger (who had given her name to Mrs. 
Watkins as Miss Edith Haseltine, of Sutton Scotney, 
England), remained at the Bretton House quietly 
that night and a part of the next day. 

But her anxiety to meet Mrs. Earlston was evi- 


dently great, and even the friendly landlady could | 


find no sufficient reason against her traveling to the 
city on the next evening train. 

** The omnibus will take you over to the depot in 
good time, miss,’’ she observed, when the journey 
was definitely settled upon. 
main in New York, miss, or do you think of return- 
ing, if I may make so bold as to ask ?” 

‘*T will gladly return here, if you will allow it,” 
said Edith, looking at her gratetully. ‘* You have 
been so kind to me, that the place seems like home 
already. And I know no one else in this country 
no other lady, I mean,’’ she added, correcting her- 
self, and then blushing beautifully because she had 
done so. 

‘*Come back to us, Miss Edith, by all means,”’ 
said Mrs. Watkins. 

The good soul *‘ could see as far into a millstone 
as any other person,”’ to use her own words, and in 
the smiles and blushes of her lovely guest, when 
young Mr. Bretton, of Brettontown, was mentioned, 
she saw, prospectively, a course of true love which 
must be made to run smooth, if any assistance that 


it was in her power to lend could bring about that | 


desirable state of affairs. 
‘* She is a sweet, prett 
gentle as she is pretty,’ 
she watched the girl. 
further and fare very much worse, according to my 
idea. He is his own master, anyway, and, if he is 
in earnest about her, as something tells me he must 
be, it won't be any worse for the hotel, in future, if 


thought Mrs. Watkins, as 


| he hears that I have protected and cared for her 


now, while she is all lonely-like and a stranger ina 
strange land! Besides, he can come here and see 
her, if he chooses, when he gets home, and there 
will be no scandal in the matter, as there might be 
if she was in some other place and all by herself, 
like this, poor thing! 


while Margery Watkins of the Bretton House has her 
under her wing?” 

She turned to Edith, who was arranging her 
golden hair before the glass, preparatory to putting 
on her bonnet and cloak. 

“eg onppene. then, you won’t want to take your 
trunk with you, miss, if you intend to come back 
here?” 

‘* Oh, no, if you'll be kind enough to take charge 
of it! 
this bag.”’ 

‘I'll have it moved right up into the room you 
will occupy, my dear, and I'll keep the key of the 
room till you return. But why are you getting 
your things on so rm It wants '’—she looked up 
at the eight-day clock th 
corner of the parlor—‘ let me see—it wants nearly 


three-quarters of an hour of the time for the depot | 


omnibus to pass by. You won't feel your cloak at 
all, miss, when you go out, if you put it on now.” 
Edith finished tying its strings at the throat be- 
fore she answered : 
‘‘Where can my gloves be? I thought I put 
them—oh, here they are! The fact is, Mrs. Wat- 


bus. I much prefer to walk.” 
“To walk! Why, it is more than a mile!” 
‘“‘T shall have plenty of time,” said Edith, con- 


sulting a very elegant watch, which bore her mono- | 
gram, set in diamonds, on its back, and had a | 


golden locket, and a little golden charm like a boat- 
swain’s whistle, with a ruby mouthpiece depend- 
ing from its chain. 

‘The time isn’t what I’m thinking about, It's the 
distance,’’ said Mrs. Watkins. 


‘‘Oh, that is nothing to me, I assure you. At 


home, in England, I walked a certain number of | 


miles each day.” 

“But not on such a lonely road as this, miss,’ 
urged the landlady. 
as Earlscourt, but after you pass that house, there 


isn’t another place in sight till you get very near | 
I wouldn’t advise you to go that way | 


the depot. 
alone, my dear.” 

‘Very well. Then let the servant—Maria—is that 
her name ’—let her go with me,”’ suggested Edith. 

Unfortunately Maria the dashing happened to be 
passing the half-open door at that moment, on her 
way to her own room. 

She heard the proposition—she heard her own 
name, coupled with that descriptive epithet so ob- 
noxious to a true-born American, and went up- 
stairs with a feeling of suppressed rage beating in 
her heart. 


‘“‘The servant, indeed!’’ muttered Maria, indig- | 
‘*Like her impudence, I should say, to | 


come over here all the way from England, dressed 
in those shabby things that I wouldn’t wear to feed 
the piss in, and g° to calling me ‘ a servant’ before 
she has well set her foot in this place. I’m not her 


| servant, at all events, thank goodness! and I'll let 


her know as much, before long, if she -——” 

‘‘Maria! Maria! Where are you, Maria?” called 
a voice from below. 

Maria looked downward over the banisters. Mrs. 
Watkins stood on the staircase below, looking 
anxiously upward. 

“Didn't I hear ap say that you thought of going 
one to Bell Smith’s this evening?’ asked the land- 
ady. 


‘*Do you mean to re- | 


creature, and as good and | 


“Mr. Bertrand might go | 





I have taken out what few things I need in | 


at ticked solemnly in one | 


| ago, in London,” 


kins, I don’t care to wait for any rattling old omni- | 


| gracious ! 


“Tt is all well enough as far | 


} and shut them when carriages go out and in. 
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Maria’s round, comely face grewcrimson. Bell 
Smith was one of her old schoolmates, and at pre- 
sent her dearest friend. 

Bell hada brother Nathaniel, four years her senior, 
and sole owner of the well-stocked farm where he 
now lived with his sister, and where his father and 
mother had lived for many years betore him. 

Mr. Nathaniel had seen fit to pay a great deal of 
attention to the pretty waitress at Bretton House 
of late, and she, in her turn, had grown very fond 
of Bell (fonder, by far, than in her childish days), 
and was for ever running over to the farm to see 
her, whenever she could be spared. 

Hence the blush with which she answered the 
question of her mistress, and the awkward, grudg- 
ing way in which she spoke. 

‘*Yes— I had some idea of going over to see what 
pattern Bell has chosen for her new bedquilt.”’ 

“Exactly,” replied Mrs. Watkins, with an ex- 
pression of infinite demureness. ‘‘ Well, Maria, I 
want you to do me a good turn by-the-way.”’ 

‘* What is it ?””’ 

‘This young English lady wants to walk on to- 
ward the depot till the omnibus overtakes her. She 
says she is used to walking, and prefers it; but, for 
all that, I don’t like to let her go alone all that way. 
Can't you take care of her as far as Bell Smith’s? 
And by the time you get there the omnibus is sure 
to overtake her. I'll tell the man to hurry.”’ 

Maria uttered a not very cordial assent to this 
propeaian. and retired to her chamber to adorn 
1erself for her visit to her admirer’s home. 

“If she calls me her servant on the way, I'll give 
her a piece of my mind, as sure as she is born,” she 
soliloquized, arranging a bright cherry-colored rib- 
bon in a coquettish manner among her jetty curls. 

With this valiant determination, she donned her 
bravest finery and hastened down-stairs, to find 
Edith waiting, wrapped in her plain cloth coat, and 


| wearing the plumeless beaver that had heretofore 


awakened Miss Maria’s scorn. 

Edith consulted her watch. 

‘‘Oh, we have plenty of time, Mrs. Watkins. I 
am a very fast walker. Good-by, or, rather, good- 
night. A thousand thanks for all your kindness. I 
felt strange and homesick when I came into this 
house last evening, but you have been so very good 
and kind, that the feeling has entirely passed away. 


| I wil try and get home at this time to-morrow 


night—by the train.”’ 
She turned to join Maria in the hall. 
Mrs. Watkins stopped her. 
“Miss Edith, I wish you would take my advice in 


| one thing.”’ 


‘Willingly. Name it.’ 

The landlady pointed to the golden chain hanging 
from the girl's neck, and plainly visible through 
the front of her cloak. 

‘“‘T wish you would take that off, and leave it in 
my care. | will give you a receipt for its full 
value.”’ 

“Leave my watch! Why? And how am I to 
know the time?’ asked Edith, with a look of as- 
tonishment. 

‘You'll see the time at every depot, my dear. 
But, to oblige me, don’t wear your watch to the 
city.” 
“Are there thieves in this part of the country 
then?” 

“Our people about here are all honest, Miss 
Edith ; at least, those who have a home and busi- 
ness of their own. But in America, and in every 
other part of the world, I suppose, there are some 
who are very poor, and who sometimes get des- 


| perate, and do dreadful things for the sake of 
No one will venture to say a | 
| crooked word against her, or him either, I'll go bail, 


money. Now the road you are going to-night is a 
quiet road enough, so far as the neighbors are con- 
cerned. They are all farmers—many of them 
wealthy—all of them respectable, and not one of 
them would injure or alarm you in any way for the 
world. But, you see, miss, we are not so far from 
the city but what some of its most hardened people 
can get out here for a day and a night without any 
trouble, and they paRednn A make trouble for others 
whenever they come round. Lots of them have 
been seen on that road to the depot at different 
times, haven’t they, Maria?” 

“Yes,” said Maria, indifferently. ‘Tramps! 
Any number of them. It is being so near the rail- 
road line, I suppose.”’ 

“That is just it, Maria. But if you meet any of 
them this afternoon they won't dare to harm you, be- 
ing the two of you together. Only, Miss Edith, do take 
off that sparkling watch and chain, like a dear, and 
leave it in my care, and then there will be nothing 
to tempt the unfortunate wretches to commit a 
crime if they should happen to pass you by. What 
do you consider the watch and eham worth, miss? 
I'll give you a receipt for them.” 

‘The watch cost one hundred pounds, two years 
said Edith, as she took it off. 
‘The chain cost eight pounds, and the locket and 


| charm three.” 


Mrs. Watkins ‘‘ did a sum,” immediately, first ‘ in 
her head,” and then on the paper before her, gov- 
erned entirely, let me add, by “ hearsay "’ evidence 
as to the value of an English sovereign. 

‘‘ Five times one hundred is five hundred. Good 
Five times eight is forty; five times 
three is fifteen! Dear me! Five hundred and 
fifty-five dollars in all! Just think of that, Maria! 


| Here is your receipt for the sum, miss, and do, for 


mercy’s sake, let me lock the trinkets up in the 
safe! I shall not know another easy moment till 


| they are in your hands again, - dear.” 


Edith laughed, bade her good-by once more, as 
she pocketed the receipt, went out into the gray 
twilight of the November afternoon, followed by 
Maria, who had grown much more respectful in her 
manner since hearing the value of the watch, and 
who now offered, of her own accord, to carry the 
lady's traveling-bag. 

They were soon clear of the hotel and its outly- 
ing grounds, and walking at a smart pace along the 
hard-frozen road that ied straight past the gates of 
Earlston’s Rest. 

The white walls of the mansion rose cold and pale 
beneath the beams of the newly-risen moon. A 
keen wind blew downward from the hillside where 
it was situated, meeting the wayfarers full in the 
face. 

Miss Haseltine shivered slightly. 

‘* Maria, | wonder if those gates are locked!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘ What gates, miss?" asked Maria, in surprise. 

“The gates of Earlston’s Rest.” 


‘*No, miss. Those gates are never locked. You 


| see that small one-story house beside them ?” 


“ Yes.” 

“Well, the gardener and his wife live there 
whenever Mrs. Earlston is down here. And their 
oldest boy is paid to watch those gates and open 
When 
she is away no one ever thinks of going near the 
place. And so the gates are only fastened with an 
iron bolt——” 

‘Could you open them ?”’ 
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“To be sure I could!” said Maria, staring. 
“Then open them for me. I have a fancy for 


seeing the house by moonlight, and there is a good 
half-hour before the omnibus can come along.” 
Maria hesitated. She could imagine no sensi- 


ble reason for this strange request. 

‘*There’s no one up at the house, miss,” 
at last. ‘* Mrs. Earlston is in the city.” 

‘So much the better. I may never have so good 
a time for seeing the place agaiu. Come, my good girl, 
do indulge this fancy of mine, and here is a little 
present for you to buy new ribbons with.” 

Miss Haseltine drew a peculiar-looking purse 
from her pocket. It was a knitted purse, made of 
bright-blue silk, and glitteriag all over with little 
silver beads. 

Maria noticed it, and looked at it closely, for she 
had never happened to behold anything of the kind 
before. 

When a golden dollar was drawn from this re- 
ceptacle, and placed in her hand, she began to mur- 
mur a refusal of the gift. 

But Edith only smiled, and closed her plump fin- 
gers over the piece with her delicate little hand. 

‘ Bright-colored ribbons such as you are wearing 
in your hair this evening, Maria,’’ she said, with a 
smile—*‘ they are very becoming. And now how 
will you contrive to open this heavy gate ?” 

Maria’s answer was an unspoken but a 
practical one. 

She passed her hand through the richly traced 
iron-work in the centre of the gate, slipped a bolt, 
and the entrance was free. 

““Do you wish to walk up to the house, miss? 
she asked. 

‘* Yes, if you will go with me.” 

They walked briskly along the elm-tree avenue 
which was the boast and glory of Earlston’s Rest. 

They came in sight of the mansion at last. 

Every door was barred and bolted, every window 
was shuttered, and an air of utter silence and deso- 
lation reigned around the place. 

‘* It looks dismal enough now, miss, with all the 
leaves off the trees, and all the fountains choked up 
on the lawn, and all the flowers dead in the gar- 
dens,”’ observed Maria. ‘‘ But in the Summer, when 
Mrs. Earlston is here, and everything is kept in 
order, I do think it is one of the loveliest places in 
the whole wide world.” 

‘No doubt,” said Miss Haseltine, gazing up at 
the mansion with a look of positive pain upon her 
lovely face. ‘It is an estate well worth a wrong.” 

‘* But Mrs. Earlston came honestly by it, miss !’’ 
exclaimed Maria, slightly scandalized by this 
speech. 

‘Are you sure of that, Maria?” 

‘* Certain, miss! You see, her husband left it to 
her by his will. And she earned it well by living 
with him, I have heard Mrs. Watkins say time and 
again, miss, for he was a great many years the 
oldest, and one of the oddest men that ever lived in 
the world. Why, people say that he—— Oh, my 
goodness, miss, what’s that?’ screamed Maria, 
grasping the young lady by the arm. 

Edith looked in the direction to which the girl 
was pointing with a trembling finger. 

. She saw a tall, dark figure rounding the angle of 
the house. 

It drew nearer and nearer. Maria tightened her 
grasp with every step it made, whispering, in a 
terrified tone, all the while : 

‘‘Tt's a ghost, miss! Oh. let’s run away from 
this horrible place! It is the old gentleman’s ghost! 
and I talking about him like that! Let’s run, miss!” 
Yet standing stock-still, in her fright, all the 
while. 

‘*Is that you, Maria?” called out a manly voice, 
as the figure halted. ‘‘ What en earth——” 

“Oh, Nathaniel! Is that youn?’’ screamed Maria, 
dropping—to Edith’s great relief—the arm she had 
been pinching black and blue, and running up to 
her lover with outstretched hamds. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here! We thought you must be a ghost.” 

Nathaniel laughed. He was a tall, good-looking 
young man of two-and-twentg, who had not the 
slightest faith in ghosts or their missions to this 
lower world. 

‘But what are you doing here ?”’ repeated Maria. 

‘‘T was coming down the read yonder, on my way 
to the hotel, Maria, and I thought I saw a light in 
this house.”’ i 

** Where?’ squeaked Maria, clinging to his arm. 

‘‘In the back part, where the wicket-gate opens 
in the porch-door.” 

‘IT know. It is the private entrance to Mrs. Earl- 
ston’s rooms.” 

** Just so. And you know there are a great man 
fine things locked up in those rooms, Maria. Well, 
when I saw the light, as I thought, I didn’t know 
but what some of those city burglars we read about 
in the papers nowadays had heard of the place, 
and come down to try their hands at it, as soon as 
Mrs. Earlston was gone. So I went up to 
wicket-door as quietly as I could, and I declare, 
Maria, I thought I heard some one moving about 
inside as I stood there, though I didn’t see the light 
any longer.” 

**Oh, Nathaniel!” shivered Maria, drawing nearer 
to him. 

He put his arm around her waist, and bent his 
face down to hers. 

“You needn’t be afraid of anything while I’m 
around to take care of you, Maria,’ he said, 
tenderly. 

‘* But do you really think any burglars are in the 
house, Nathaniel?” 

‘* Not a bit of it, my dear. 


she said, 


very 


I called out once or 


twice, and no one answered, and nothing stirred. | 
| Watkins. 


I've been standing there for nearly*half an hour in 
the porch close to the wicket-gate, and everything 
has been as still as the grave vatside and inside the 
house all the time. It must 


at this time of the afternoon? It is almost dark.” 
girl. 

** Goodness! I hope she didn’t see you kiss me, 
Nathaniel!" she ejaculated. 

*“*She? Who is it?” 

“A young lady that has come all the way from 
England to see Mrs. Earlston on some business, 
Mrs. Watkins says. She is going up to the city on the 
evening train, and Mrs. Watkins wanted me to take 
care of her as far as your house.” 

“But why didn’t she go in the omnibus ?” 

**Oh, she wanted to walk a part of the way. It 
seems she has always been used to walking a great 


deal in her own country, and she said the omnibus | 


could overtake her by the time we reached your 
house.” 

‘** But how came you both up here in this lonely 
lace?” 

‘* Well, that was another of her oddities, Nathan- 
iel, and I gave in toit; but I was frightened half to 
death when I saw you coming round that corner 
just as I was telling her about old Mr. Earlston and 


| at dark she must come by herself, for me.’ 


the | 


have been the rats | 
racing about that I heard when [I first came up. | 
But what in the world brought you up hee, Maria, | 
| you must have fancied it—as Nathaniel says.” 
This question recalled the scattered senses of the | 
| wasn’t expecting to hear anything of the kind, and 


| you 


If she wants to come here again just 


his oddities. 


‘You had both better kee p aw ay,’ said Na 
thaniel, reprovingly. ‘*No one ever knows who 
may be about on this lonely road at this time. 
Don’t go out in this way again, Maria, or I shall be 
angry with you. Now call the lady, and I will go 
with you along the road till the omnibus overtakes 
her, if she insists upon walking; but, in my — 

» had better go back to the hotel and take the 
e from there, as other people do.” 

Well, tell her so, Nathaniel. I don’t like to.” 

‘“* Very well. Where is she?” 

“Close by, somewhere. Miss Edith!’ 

Loudly as Maria called, no answer came. 

‘‘Miss Edith, where you? Where can she have 
got to, Nathaniel? She stood right here beside me 
when I first saw you.” 

Perhaps she has gone round to look at the back 
of the house, as you say she seems to be curious 
about it. Come along, Maria; we will go and find 
her together.” 

They went, accordingly, to the back of the house, 
then to the side, then round to the front again. 

But without success. Without noise or outery of 
any kind, Edith Haseltine had vanished from their 
sight during that brief interval of conversation as 
suddenly, as mysteriously and as completely asif the 
earth had opened and swallowed her where she 
stood. 


she 
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CHAPTER III. 
AT ten o'clock, on the evening of Edith Hasel- 
tine’s disappearance near the house of Earlston’s 
Rest, a low and diffident knock sounded at the back 


door of the Bretton Hotel. 
Mrs. Watkins was sitting up alone in the bar- 


| parlor with a most dissatisfied expression on her 


round and rosy face. 

“Ah! At last!’ she exclaimed, when she heard 
the knock. And, taking the lamp from the table, 
she went out through the kitchen to open the door. 

‘*Is that you, Maria?’’ she asked, as a measure 
of precaution, just as she was about to slip the bolt. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied a subdued voice. 

‘* And a nice time of night for you to be trapesing 
up and down that lonely road—isn’t it now ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Watkins, throwing the door wide open. 

Maria was usually rather pert in her replies, es- 
pecially when she was blamed. 

But now, to the great surprise of her mistress, 
she answered never a word, but came in and sank 


into a chair before the fire, as if she was exhausted 


or faint. 

‘What has come to you?’’ demanded the land- 
lady. ‘* How came you to stay out so late, Maria? 
I wonder you dare come down that depot road 
alone! The night train from the city is nearly due, 
and no one knows what kind of people may be 
abroad, once that is in.” 

Maria groaned. 

** Are you ill ?”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘What is it,then? Have you seen anything ?”’ 

‘*No—no. Nathaniel saw me safely home. But 
the young lady,’’ gasped Maria. 

Mrs. Watkins turned pale. 

‘Has anything happened toher? For goodness 
sake, do speak, Maria! Here I have her watch 
and chain in my possession, and if she—what ‘s it, 
Maria? I shall go beside myself if you don’t say.”’ 

Thus adjured, Maria sat upright in her chair, col- 
lected her scattered senses, and began to tell the 
tale of the mysterious disappearance at Earlston’s 
Rest. Mrs. Watkins listened with her mouth and 
eyes opened to their fullest extent. 

‘‘T never heard of anything like it, in my life, 
Maria! No one in the house, you say?’ 

‘““No one that we could see, or hear,” hesitated 
Maria. 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

** Well, ma’am, Nathaniel will have it that I was 
wrong, and that I only fancied it.” 

‘*Fancied what, for goodness sake ?”’ 

“You see, ma’am, Nathaniel had gone there 
some time before the young lady and I got there. 
He went because he thought he saw a light in the 
house.”’ 

“Where ?”’ 

“At the back part—you know there is a door in 
the rear, with a wicket-gate in the middle.” 

“Fou” 

‘‘And that door or gate, whichever you choose 
to call it, leads through a small entry into Mrs. 
Earlston’s private room.” 

et Na 

“Very well. The light shone there. And Natha- 
niel fancied that burglars might broken in to 
take some of the beautiful things that are stored 
there. But when he went up to the place, and 
called out to know if any one was there, every- 
thing was still, and the light had disappeared.” 

‘‘So he was mistaken. Well, Iam glad of that. 
I don’t like to hear of burglars so near as Earlston’s 
test. They might come here afterward, you 
know, Maria, and kill us all in our beds.”’ 

‘But 1 am not so sure that he was mistaken, at 
the first,’’ said the girl. 

‘* Why, you don’t think, Maria—— 

“All I know is this,” interrupted the servant. 
‘‘As soon as we missed the young lady, we searched 
and called all round the house. 
and Nathaniel says he heard nothing. But I thought 


I heard something, just as we were moving away | 


from that particular closet." 
** What was it?” 
‘*Something between a groan and a scream, Mrs. 


one was trying to cry out for help, but was pre- 
vented in some way—perhaps by a gag. I’ve 
heard and read of such things in the cities, I am 
sure.”’ 

** But not in quiet places like this, Maria. I think 


‘Well, ma'am, I can’t swear to it, I own; but I 


yet I did hear it as plain as | hear myself talking to 

now. I only hope that young lady may be 
safe and well in New York at this present moment, 
as Nathaniel says she is.” 

‘‘Why, how could she get to New York ?”’ debated 
Mrs. Watkins, 

‘He will have it, ma’am, that she gave us the 
slip, just for fun, when she saw him at Earlston’s 
Rest. Or else, he says, she may have been too 
proud to walk along the depot road with him.” 

“I don't think that.’ 

‘*No more do I, ma’am.” 

“But Ido think that she may have gone along 


| before you, Maria, for all that. You know it is a 


straight road, and she could not miss her way. And 
when youa nd Nathaniel Smith get together, Maria, 
you never know how the time goes, either of you. 
Perhaps the lady got tired of waiting, and took the 
train before you had got half-way to the depot 
grounds.” 


| ma’am 


We saw nothing, | 


It sounded for all the world as if some | 





Maria remembered, with a guilty sensation, that 
stolen kiss, and dared not defend herself after her 
usual fashion. 

‘* We didn’t see her on the road before 
we walked as fast as we could, after we 
searched thoroughly round Earlston’s Rest,” 
obse rved. : 

‘But you probably lost a great deal of time in 
searching.” 


us, though 
had 
she 


‘‘And no one had seen her get into the train at 
the depot, Mrs. Watkins.” 
“ That proves nothing. Old Harris generally 


sees double at this time of the evening, if he sees 
at all,’’ said Mrs. Watkins, scornfully.”’ 

Harris was the depot master—a man who loved 
good eating and drinking passing well, but who 
never patronized the Bretton House in any way 

* Then you don’t really think the young lady has 
come to harm, Mrs. Watkins ?”’ 

‘*Pooh! No, indeed! I suppose that door with 
the wicket gate was locked ?”’ 

** Yes—Nathaniel tried it. It was fast.’ 

‘** Then, of course, she could not have opened it 
herself. And as for any one else, do you suppose 
they could have unlocked the door and dragged 
her in against her will with you close by—you ¢rere 
close by, I think you told me,”’ she said, pausing. 

**Oh, yes; Nathaniel and I stood right under the 
drawing-room windows, on the west side of the 


| house. It was then that she must have disappeared, 


though we knew nothing of it u time. 
Mrs. Watkins thought a moment. 

* Very likely she saw Nathaniel kiss you, or some 
nonsense of that kind.” 

Maria shook in her shoes. 

‘** For you are not half so careful about such things 
as you ought to be, my girl, and so I have told you a 
hundred times or more. Very well; say that it was 
She, being a born lady, may not have liked it, 


sO. 


} and I have no doubt she just walked on by herself, 


leaving you to follow when you saw fit. The evening 
train up passed by at the usual hour, and you may 
depend upon it, Miss Edith went in it, and is safe, 
by this time. at Mr. Earlston’s house in New York. 
As for your hearing a groan or a cry near the 
wicket-gate, I think as Nathaniel did, that it was all 
your imagination. But I hope this may be a 
esson to you, Maria, and if you ever have to walk 
out with Miss Edith again, while she stays here, do, 
for mercy’s sake, let Nathaniel Smith alone.” 

‘* There's a knock !’”’ exclaimed Maria, nervously. 

‘« Where ?” 

**At the front door.”’ 

‘* Then go and open it.” 

All the ruddy color left the girl’s face at this 
order. 

‘‘Alone, ma’am’”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Watkins turned, and looked at her. 

‘**Do IT usually go with you to answer the door? 
Why, what ails you, Maria? You are as white as a 
sheet, and your hand is trembling like a leaf?” 

‘*T am sure I did hear something up at Earlston’s 
Rest this evening, ma'am,” avowed Maria, making 
a clean breast of her terrors at once. ‘‘ Some one 
or something was in that house, this night, let 
Nathaniel say what he pleases. And now, perhaps, 
they have come here. Don’t open the door, 

don’t, I say!” 

Mrs. Watkins stared. 

“And the night-train, you goose! It may be 
some passenger from that! Here, give me the 
light, and don’t make an idiot of yourself any longer. 
Nathaniel Smith will have a brave wife, if he marries 
you, I must say!” 

snatching the lamp from her trembling hand, the 
mistress of the house hastened to open the front-door, 
while Maria remained by the kitchen-fire, with her 
head hidden in her apron, ready to jump from 
her chair and scream at any unexpected sight 
or sound. 

‘* How are you, Mrs. Watkins? You are looking 
as rosy and handsome as ever. Any room for an 
old friend ?’’ exclaimed a gay voice at the door. 

Mrs. Watkins held the light on high, and 
looked out, with a puzzled glance of half-recog- 
nition, at the tall, handsome young man who 
stood there, his dark eyes shining with a good- 


| natured smile, and his white teeth showing beneath 


his black mustache. 
‘*Why, you don’t mean to say that you have for- 


| gotten me, Mrs. Watkins ?”’ 


“Is it—it can't be Mr. Bertrand ?’’ uttered the 
astonished woman. 

** But it is!” 

** Good-gracious, sir !”’ 

‘*May I come in?” said the young man, laughing. 

Mrs. Watkins moved aside. 

“To be sure, sir. I hope you will excuse me. | 
had no idea of seeing you here to-night.”’ 

‘*] should have been here earlier if I could have 
found a train. I senta friend here last evening, and 
afterward I found I had made a most stupid mistake 

sent her by the stage-line instead of by rail. 
You know the railroad has been made since I went 
away.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, did she get here safe ?”’ 

‘She?’ stammered Mrs. Watkins. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that she has not 
arrived! I saw her safe in the stage myself, and 
told the driver to keep an eye on her. She spoke 
of going on to Cartersville, last night, but I told her 
she had much better stop with you. Is it possible 
that she went all that way, late at night, and 
tired as she was, after all? I must go 
over there and see. Have you a horse in 
stables, Mrs. Watkins, that I can ride or drive ? 

He was walking up and down the parlor, by this 


your 


time, flushed, eager, excited, and also apparently | 


much annoyed. 

‘There are horses enough, sir,’’ replied the land- 
lady, ‘‘ but I don’t think there is any need of your 
going on to Cartersville to-night.” 

“* Eh?” 


“A young lady came here in the stage last 
evening.” 

“oer 

“ Yos, ar.” 

‘* Young, you say ?” 

‘* Eighteen to twenty, I should think, sir.’ 

‘* Golden hair, blue eyes ?” 

‘‘The same, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Tall, slender, very quietjin her manner?” 

“Exactly.” 

‘*And English ?”’ 

‘English, as you say, sir.’ 

‘* Miss Edith Haseltine, in fact ?”’ 

** That is the name, sir.”’ 

“Hurrah! Then my journey ends here for the 
night, Mrs. Watkins. Of course, I cannot expect to 
see the lady to-night, as it is so late.”’ 

‘* Nearly eleven, sir,” said the landlady, gravely. 

‘* But she is well?” 

“* Certainly, sir.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what you shall do for me, Mrs. 
Watkins. You shall take me into your kitchen, 
where I can see just such a glorious fire as J used to 
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love when Iwas a boy; you shall give me the great 
armchair in the corner; you shall draw up the little 
round table before the fire, and on that table you 
shall cause to be served one of those excellent sup- 
pers such as you used to give me in my school- 


days. Iam far more hungry now than I was then, 
for | have scarcely eaten a mouthful this day. Is it 
a bargain, my good old friend?” 

Mrs. Watkins hesitated. 

‘* Well, what is it, now?” he asked. 

“It was well enough for you to go into the 


kitchen in those days, sir, and sit to eat a bit of a 
night, when you were tired with a long walk; but, 
now you are a young gentleman grown, I can’t 
think of such a thing,’ debated Mrs. Watkins. “ I'll 
send the girl to make up this fire again, and in half 
an hour or so supper shall be Dear, dear! if he 
hasn't dashed off into the kitchen in spite of me! 
Well, thank goodness, it is all in apple-pie order and 
clean enough for him to eat his supper off the floor, 
if he should wish to—though I say it that shouldn't.” 

With this reflection she trotted off after her light 
hearted young guest, first closing and locking the 
front hall-door. 
found Mr. Bertrand installed in his chosen 
seat, the great armchair in the chimney corner, 
while Maria, from the opposite side of the fire, was 
gazing at him with her wide-open black eyes. 

‘*Come, bustle, Maria, bustle, and set the round 
table for supper, and run down-cellar and draw a 
pitcher of our best new cider for Mr. Bertrand,” ex- 
claimed the mistress of the house. 

Maria obeyed so far as setting the table was con- 
cerned; but, when that task was accomplished, 
she brought the great brown pitcher and set it 
down beside her mistress before the fire. 

‘*T daren’t go down cellar, for my life, ma’am,” 
she whispered ; ‘‘ but if you'll go, Pl dish up the 
supper nicely by the time you get back.” 

“A pack of nonsense! Afraid to go down- 
cellar! What next, I wonder, Maria?’ began Mrs. 
Watkins. 

But she checked herself, took up the pitcher and 
hurried away, leaving the girl busy with the fowl, 
ham, eggs and vegetables that were now nearly 
ready to be served. 

When Mrs. Watkins returned, she found the young 
gentleman busy with his supper and Maria waiting 
on him. 

‘* What is the mystery, Mrs. Watkins ?”’ he called 
out, as soon as she entered the room. 

‘* Mystery, sir !”’ 

‘Yes, mystery I[ call it, most decidedly.’ 

‘T don’t know what you mean, sir.”’ 

‘Why, here is this pretty Maria, with her nice 
bright eyes, her long black curls, who says she 


She 


| dares not go down-cellar, because she has been 


frightened half to death once already this evening, 
and does not care to put herself in the way of any 
further alarm. Who has been so rude as to scare 
her, pray?” 

‘*You can go to bed, Maria,’ said Mrs. Watkins, 
dryly. ‘‘ Here is your candle, and I'll stand at the 
foot of the stairs till you are safe in your room. 
Wake Molly, the cook, when you get in there, and 
she can talk and keep you company till you get to 
sleep, if you are afraid. How cou/d you be sucha 
goose as to tell him that to-night?” she added, ina 
lower tone, as she marshaled the girl up-stairs. 

‘“‘Well, come now, dear Mrs. Watkins, tell me the 
story of Maria’s fright while I smoke my cigar,” 
urged Mr. Bretton again, when he had eaten a 
hearty meal with every sign of keen enjoyment. 

Mrs. Watkins finished her task, and cleaned 
everything away before she answered, then she 
came and sat down in the opposite corner. 

‘*Let me stir the fire. There goes a blaze bright 


} enough to do one’s heart good,” said Mr. Bertrand. 


‘““Now, Mrs. what has the fair Maria 
seen ?”’ 

‘She saw nothing, sir. She thought she heard 
something; but it was probably her own foolish 
fancy, and nothing more. You ¢an see for yourself 
how nervous and timid she is to-night.’’ 

“She told me it was the effect of the fright. 
Where was she, my good Mrs. Watkins? Come, I 
am in just the humor for an old-fashioned country 
ghost-story over this delicious cigar.”’ 

‘*Lord, sir, there was no ghost in the case.” 

** Not even a tiny one ?”’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, sir.’’ 

And then, after a moment’s counsel with herself, 
she told him all. 

He listened smilingly at first, for she contrived to 
relate the story to its end without mentioning 
Edith’s name ; but then she said, at last: 

“I’ve no doubt, sir, in my own mind, that Miss 
Edith walked on before them, and is safe at Mrs. 
Earlston’s now.” 

The cigar dropped from his fingers, the smile 
died on his lips, and he leaned toward her with a 
look of the greatest anxiety and alarm. 

‘‘ Edith! Miss Haseltine! Was she the lady who 
was going to the station?” 

“Yes; but I am certain, Mr. Bertrand, that she is 
safe in New York atthis present moment. As cer- 
tain as that you and I sit here!” 

“And this girl miss her suddenly, and thought she 
heard a moan or cry afterward near that wicket- 
gate! A cry that was stifled as soon as it was ut- 
tered! Good heavens! And you never told me— 
you have let me sit here, eating, drinking and smok- 


”) 


Watkins, 





ing, all this time! 


| ‘But what are you going to do, Mr. Bertrand !” 
right | 


cried the hostess, seeing him draw on his boots, 
that he had cast aside for slippers, and button up 
his coat. 

‘“‘Do! Iam going at once to Earlston’s Rest! If 
she is there, I will rescue her or level those ac- 
cursed walls to the ground! If I find any token 
that convinces me that she has been taken away, I 
will follow—I will follow to the bey | ends of the earth! 
Oh, woman, why could you not have told me this 
when I first entered here! It might not then have 
been too late! But now——” 

He darted through the passage into the parlor, 
saught up his hat and cloak, and turned toward 
the door. 

“ But, Mr. Bertrand,’ began the landlady. 

“Oh, don’t keep me for another word! 
the door—stay, here is the key.” 

On the very threshold of the door she caught him 
by the arm, 

‘Mr. Bertrand! Mr. Bertrand! Only listen to me! 
The lady said she should come back here to-morrow 
night. If she comes, and hears that you have been 
here and have gone like this, what shall I say to 
her!” 

“Tf she comes, I! shall be with her. I will lose 
sight of her no more. She has an errand in this 
country, which it may be the interest of some one 
to balk.”’ 


Open 





The continuation of this interesting Story will 
| be found in FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
COKNER, issued on Monday morning, January 
| 3d. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
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Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 
(Monthly. ) 

The very best lady's, magazine in the country, 
giving fashions to the latest moment, and entertain- 
ing miscellany of stories, etc. Subscription, $3.50 
a year; single Numbers, 30 cents. 





Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


A cheap and excellent family magazine. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 a year; single Numbers, 15 cents. 








Frank Leslie’s Boys of America. 


The cheapest boy's reading ever offered. Sixty- 
four pages for 15 cents. Capital Stories. Sub- 


scription, $1.50 a year. 





Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


The leading Comic Paper of the country. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 a year ; single Numbers, 15 cents. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Almanac. 


A beautiful annual with colored plates. 50 cents. 








Frank Leslie’s Ccmic Alminae. | 


Full of fun. Price, 15 cents. 





Special premiums, Chromos, given to subscribers 
only with most of our publications. 

Postage paid in all cases at this office, and in- | 
cluded in the above rates. 

Address, in all cases, } 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pear! Street, New York, * 


Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Journal. 


SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 3 


The Best, 
Earliest Fashion Paper of the Day, 
And the real 


Woman's Paper of America. 


| It is just such a paper as every woman wishes, 


giving all the 
oe . 
New F'ashions 
OF 


Paris ct london 


| far in advance of all other publications in this coun- 


try, well and distinctly described, with all direc- 
tions as to material, etc., making it a thoroughly 


| trustworthy guide in all dressmaking for adults or 


children, and for all occasions. 


Literary Department 


Is unexcelled. 


| Stories, Poetry, Sketches, 


an Amateur Department, etc. 


Magnificent illustrations are given, making the 
paper as attractive in appearance as it is valuable 
intrinsically. 

Frank Leslie’s 


Lady's Journal 


appears every Saturday, and can be ordered by 
any lady at the nearest News Depot. Yearly sub- 
scription, $4, postage free. Single copies, 10 eenta. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN HOME PAPER. 


The best, mostinstructive, entertaining illustrated 


journal. Each Number contains an installment of a 
SERIAL NOVEL by a POPULAR AUTHOR, 


and a number of complete Stories by such eminent 
contributors as 

Rev. E. E. Hale, C, Shackelford, Mrs, Jane G. 
Austin, Amanda M. Douglas, Clara G. Dolliver, 
Annie Thomas, Mrs. Blackburn, and other favorite 
writers. 

Besides Romances, Adventures in the Wilderness 
and the Ocean, Deeds of Heroism, Anecdotes, 
Essays, Animal Instinct, Natural History, Travels, 
brilliant Sketches of Foreign Life, light and diversi- 


fied Miscellany, all accompanied and enriched by 


ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Each number contains a sketch of some 
SELF-MADE MAN. 


The high merit of the Literary and Artistic De- 
partments will always be maintained, and new fea- 
tures of interest introduced that no topic for 


attractive features shall be overlooked. 





TERMS OF THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
Single copies, ready every Monday at the News- 
dealers, ten cents. Yearly Subscription, $4, postage 


free. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street. 
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MONTHLY. 


LESLIE’S POPULAR 
MARAT.—PORTRAIT OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY.—SEE PAGE 41, 


FRANK 
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phia, its Strests, Avenues, Public Edifices, and the Centennial Buildings at Fairmount Park, 





& | 
Specimen Pages of “Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.” 


For Adwvertisomeoent, Seo Page 383. 
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the end, as if for inspiration— 


trick she had learned at boarding 
then again she would draw 1 
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